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CRETE 

\ HEN the news came that the King and Govern- 

| ment of Greece—but first and foremost the 
King—had determined to send an armed expedition to 
Crete with intent to suppress the Sultan’s rule there, 
we interpreted the resolution as other observers ex- 
plained it. The long-lasting Cretan troubles spring from 
the same feelings (with far more reason for them) that 
inspire the Fenian revolt. At bottom, they stand upon 
the everlasting opposition of races and nationalities, and 
the universal hatred of foreign rule. We do not for a 
moment mean to say that the rule of the foreigners is 
the only Cretan complaint ; there is the additional and 
aggravating grievance of bad government (they say the 
same thing in Ireland), and the longing to revenge old 
injuries which in Irish Fenian clubs and English Repeal 
circles is considered the very sanctification of revolt. 
The particular oppressions of to-day ha far less to do 
with the burning and murdering that went on in Crete, 
than impatience at being subject to Turks. ‘The popu- 
lation of Crete is all Greek, and the fighting has been 
internecine: Christian Greeks (by far the greater 
number) murdering Mussulman Greeks, and Mussulman 
Greeks murdering Christian Greeks. By that much of 
the tale is told. The revolt was made opportune by 
the Armenian troubles in ‘Turkey. M. Cambon has 
told us, in the newly-published Yellow Book, that two 
years ago ‘the Armenians scattered over France, 
England, Austria, and America united for common 
action’; and there is excellent reason for believing that 
the Greeks similarly scattered over Europe, in under- 
standing with the Greeks of the Kingdom, fed the 
Cretan movement in much the same way. Circumstances 
favouring, the hour arrived for a grand stroke, and the 
king was then put under such pressure by his Greeks of 
the Kingdom and the rest that he felt he had to clioose 
between his own upset and the violent course which he 
naturally preferred and adopted. So we were inclined 
to interpret the king’s action; but that he should fly 
the flag of insubordination without explaining to the 
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greater Governments his desperate situation, without 
showing that if he did not order an expedition to Crete 
a Greek Revolutionary Government very soon would, 
seemed most unlikely. For a more unwarranted or a 
more offensive step, if undertaken proprio motu, has 
rarely been heard of in such affairs. It was quite un- 
necessary, except for the purpose—which we should 
hesitate to ascribe to the king himself—of snatching 
the island ; for though it is true that the Powers had 
been slow in getiing the affairs of Crete settled, there 
was the certainty of a good settlement before many 
days, and the Cretan Christians (the insurgent majority 
that is to say) might have been satisfied for the present 
with an amount of fighting which had effectually called 
attention to their grievances. Nothing to the contrary 
can be pretended; and being for that reason unneces- 
sary, the expedition was defiant in a sense which no one 
would scruple to call insolent in a meaner matter; for 
insolence surely appears when a little new Government 
like that of Greece undertakes to ‘sweep aside’ all the 
great Powers of Europe, and settle their difficulties in 
its own entirely interested way. Defiant it was, too, in 
a worse and more unpardonable sense: defiant, that is, 
of the risks to peace which so gravely preoccupy nations 

fifty times more important than Modern Greece can 

imagine itself to be even in its most intoxicating 

moments of exaltation. Nothing heretofore known of 
the Greek King George allows us to believe him either 

ignorant of these extraordinary offences in his conduct 

or indifferent to them; on the other hand, they are of 

the precise kind that is most congenial to revolutionary 

committees, whether of one country or another. 

Recent circumstances have thrown some doubt upon 
this theory of the King’s actions, suggesting a different 
explanation as the better one ; but we prefer it still. 
The claim that the Greek people forced the king to 
undertake the Cretan expedition must be allowed ; and 
if that is the truth of the matter, if the Greek attack is 
not the opening of a deep game as yet unrevealed (not 
that we lend our minds to that supposition), then 
the Greeks must be rewarded according to their deserts. 
Certainly they ought not to be allowed any kind of 
success, either now or hereafter. ‘The immediate agree- 
ment of the Great Powers as to the right way of dealing 
with the Athenian adventure, explicitly made known by 
the instructions despatched to the commanders of the 
ships in Cretan waters, should be carried out to its 
utmost consequences, upon challenge. ‘The Greek 
Government are under no delusion as to the facts and 
their bearings; nor are they in any doubt as to how 
those facts are understood by the Powers which have 
made themselves responsible for a just and orderly 
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settlement of the matter. Indeed, King George's 
Ministers have formally declared that they pretend to 
no singular view of the situation, quite understand 
where and why they are supposed to be wrong according 
to international law and obligation, and yet are resolved 
to go their own way to work in Crete, no matter what 
consequences may ensue. Being placed beyond all 

pretence of misapprehension so far, they also understand 

that their enterprise will not be permitted, for that 

they have been told in the most unmistakable language. 

When we say, therefore, that persistence in the game 

will be met by any and every means necessary to put it 

in check, we intend all that those words convey. It is 

a case in which, if cffective restraints are provoked, 

restraints sufficiently effective for the purpose should be 

resorted to asa mere matter of course ; the well-warned 

wrongdoer being left to determine the measure of the 

severity he brings upon himself. The world is not to 

be set on fire to roast chestnuts for Greek annexation- 

ists; and meanwhile nothing in the punishment of 
obstinacy in that adventure need interfere with justice 

to the Cretans. 

This seems to be the view of all the Governments: 
and if so, we see no reason why it should not be 
enforced in as much as the case demands. On the con- 
trary, we perceive many reasons of magnitude for so 
carrying it out. The part that Lord Salisbury has 
played in the general endeavour of the European 
Governments to put the Greeks right is of course dis- 
approved by a certain order of politicians in England, 
remarkable as affording strong evidence that Nordau’s 
opinions on the disorder of modern minds were sounder 
than most people choose to think. We have said dis- 
approved; but in fact Lord Salisbury’s suspected 
forwardness in trying to prevent the landing of Greek 
troops in Crete as well as Turkish troops has been 
condemned in every form of words invented for the 
expression of disgust, indignation and menace. Still, 
however, it remains to be shown that to keep the 
Sultan’s troops out of Turkish territory on the ground 
that they would probably slaughter the Christians 
there, and then knowingly to let in the Greek soldiery 
in order that they may kill the Mohammedans, would be 
a just and righteous thing to do. It would be much 
easier to argue that forbidding the Sultan’s troops to 
land in Crete is a strong additional reason for 
disallowing invasion; and, indeed, that 
assuming a right to do the one thing entails an 
absolute obligation to do the other. The Ottoman 
Government leaves the Cretan’ business almost 
entirely in the hands of the European Govern- 
ments; and if it does so under compulsion—which no 
doubt is the case—that is a reason the more, and not a 
reason the less, against dropping aside in favour of the 
Greek interloper who would seize the undefended 
territory, harry the Sultan’s co-religionists, and annex 
the surviving remnant together with all else that there 
is in the land. Nothing could be more weak than to 
allow that, nothing more likely to insure a repetition 
of these nimble Greek tacties elsewhere, again exposing 
Europe to the dangers of a general war; so that perhaps 
it is not much to add that such conduct would be 
grossly unfair. But that it would be grossly unfair 
ought to be enough for political critics who will not 
allow, when their feelings are roused, that morality 
should give way even to impossibility. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY 


T is a safe rule never to offer a decided opinion on a 
controversial topic without first hearing both sides 

of the case. Facts are useful instruments for correcting 
and completing imperfect judgments. Acting on this 
wise principle we deferred last week our criticism ou the 
proposal of the Government to send the Guards on 
foreign service till we had an opportunity of study- 
ing Mr. Brodrick’s answer to the obvious objections 
which had been raised against the scheme. Our 
caution has been amply justified. Mr. Brodrick in an 
able and powerful speech destroyed, by the touchstone 
of facts and figures, the statements put forward that the 
proposed measure would impair the efficiency of the 
Guards. It is sad that he should have to assure what 
is presumed to be an assembly of sensible men that the 
Cabinet would not for the sake of economy lend their 
sanction to any scheme which would injure the efficiency 
and discipline of a body of soldiers of which every 
Englishman is proud. It may seem incredible, but it 
is true, that what Carlyle said about the Puritans is 
applicable to Cabinet Ministers—‘ These men are not 
all fools.” Strange as it may sound men who hold high 
and responsible offices are as a rule endowed with as 
much reasoning power as the man in the street, and 
they have this pel antage over him that they have better 
opportunities of ascertaining the facts regarding any 
given case. ‘The argument put forward, and at first 


sight a cogent one, was that the Guards are 
recruited on the three years system and if they 
were made liable to foreign service the system of 


recruiting must be altered. Unfortunately for the 
argument, the majority of the Guards are not three 
years men. ‘The Under-Secretary for War stated and 
his statement has not been challenged—‘ Two-thirds of 
them are on seven years engagement. It was also 
declared that it would be impossible to get the same class 
of recruits and that the standard of height would have 
to be lowered. Mr. Brodrick showed that there has 
been such an increase in the supply of recruits for the 
Guards over the demand that the Government has been 
able to raise the standard by two inches during the 
last fifteen years, and he gave figures which seem to 
justify the belief that there will be no difficulty in rais_ 
ing and keeping up the extra men for the Guards 
without an undue reduction of standard. The Under- 
Secretary of State for War quoted the report from the 
‘With regard to recruiting 
of the Guards it appears that a larger proportion of 
men from London or its immediate neighbourhood 
have a preference for other corps.’ ‘The report further 
states that about half the men who are of the Guards 
standard prefer the line because they want to sce 
foreign service and to pick up war medals, which shows 
that their heart is in the right place. ‘The report 
speaks of men ‘ from London and its neighbourhood °; 
but a large proportion of the Guards are recruited from 
the country men who wish to have three years of 
London life before entering into civil employment. 
However, as Mr. Brodrick wisely remarked, ‘in the 
matter of recruiling it is impossible to dogmatise.’ It 
depends on many different factors. There is no grave 


recruiting officers stating : 


reason for fearing that the Guardsman will object to 
having a short spell of service near the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Brodrick, in dealing with the statement that the 
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proposed scheme would reduce three of the battalions 
of Guards at home to_ inefficiency pointed out, 
that there is a vast room for improvement in their 
present efficiency for war purposes. ‘The condi- 
tion of our corps @élite should bring home to every 
Englishman the necessity of Army reform and arouse in 
him the determination to support a Minister who 
honestly intends to grapple with that problem. When 
we were fronted in 1882 with a small war we could only 
send abroad three battalions of the Guards out of seven 
and they were only 760 strong out of 1000. ‘ How were 
these battalions made up? They were made up by 
draining, in the most remorseless manner, the other 
battalions at home.’ ‘The proposed scheme could hardly 
make matters worse, and the Under-Secretary for War 
contends that it will lead to maintaining three thoroughly 
efficient battalions at Gibraltar without in any way 
diminishing the efficiency of the six left at home. Lord 
Wolseley, who ought to know as much about the subject 
as Sir Charle Dilke or Sir Campbell-Bannerman or even 
Mr. Arnold Forster, considers ‘ that by a careful arrange- 
ment of the recruiting as between the battalions we 
shall ensure six battalions of Guards being fit for service 
in case of a big war, instead of four as at present, which 
will be a great improvement upon our existing organi- 
sation.” ‘The Commander-in-Chief in his letter, whieh 
Mr. Brodrick read to the House, stated his belief that 

an experience of foreign service will be beneficial to the 

Brigade of Guards. ‘Nothing has reached me which 

makes me think that it will be otherwise than popular 
with the men. Bearing in mind the condition of line 

battalions that have spent several years in the Mediter- 

ranean, I see no reason to fear that the time of service 

proposed will impair the efficiency of the brigade.’ 

After this opinion of the Commander-in-Chief it is not 
surprising that no division was taken. 

In his speech on the Army Estimates, Mr. Brodrick 
announced certain other changes which the Govern- 
ment consider will tend to promote the efficiency of the 
army. ‘The reorganisation of the Cavalry is a matter 
too technical and complicated to be adequately dis- 
cussed at the close of an article. However, up to the 
present, the proposal has called forth no protest from 
any leading Cavalry officer. ‘The chief feature in the 
reorganisation of the Artillery is the determination to 
separate Artillery officers into two lists for Mounted and 
Garrison Artillery respectively. As Lord Wolseley states 
the difference between the mounted branches of the 
Artillery and the Garrison Artillery is as great now as 
between Cavalry and Infantry. From a social point of 
view the change will not be popular with Artillery 
officers, but they recognise that the march of science 
has rendered the continuance of the present system 
impossible. It is gratifying to note the changes 
which are to be made for increasing the comfort 
of the British soldier. When a man enlists to serve 
his country he undertakes on certain conditions to 
give up his time, his liberty, and, if need be, his 
life. History bears witness how nobly ‘Tommy Atkins 
has fulfilled his part of the bargain. But the 
State has not always fulfilled its part of the engage- 
ment. It has too often considered not how well but 
how cheaply it could be done. However, of late years 
a better and wiser spirit has arisen. [ight thousand 
pounds more are to be spent in providing the soldier 
with better flour and four thousand in giving him 
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more comforting flannels, and few will deny that the 
money will be well spent. It is wise economy, for 
the sickness and mortality of the British soldier cost 
money. It must also be borne in mind that the 
standard of comfort among the working classes has 
risen greatly of late years, and if we wish to attract 
recruits to the Army we must raise the standard of 
living of the British soldier. The British soldier, 
his life and career, now attract more popular atten- 
tion than they ever did, and the people are quite 
capable of appreciating the proposals put forward for 
increasing the comfort of the men and the better 
organisation of the Army. The present Government 
were put into power in order to improve and 
strengthen every branch of the Administration. The 
new scheme put forward by the Secretary of State for 
War shows that in one branch at least of the Adminis- 
tration there is a determination to carry out the wish 
of the country. 


THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER 


le is to be presumed that the choice of Sir Alfred 

Milner to succeed Lord Rosmead has been made 
less with a view to the functions he will have to dis- 
charge as Governor of the Cape than on a consideration 
of the work likely to be thrown on him as High Com- 
missioner for South Africa. Sir Alfred’s previous 
experience is not especially well qualified to fit him 
for the rather colourless functions of shadow of a con- 
stitutional sovereign. Neither is it quite certain that 
his conspicuous ability will be to his advantage in 
such a place. An excellent passivity is, on the whole, 
the most useful virtue in the governor of a self-govern- 
ing colony, and ability has a trick of tempting men to 
exert themselves. This is especially likely to he the 
case when a good part of their lives has been spent in 
the fascinating work of governing people who need so 
much government as Orientals. Sir Alfred Milner has 
other experience, and will, we may be sure, know better 
than to make a confusion between what is required from 
a Governor at Cape Town and what was proper to the 
re-organiser of the finances of Egypt. Still, his services 
in this capacity would seem to fit him rather for India 
than for a colony which has the happiness to possess all 
the luxuries of constitutional government. 

As a matter of fact the Governor of the Cape is a 
quite subordinate person to the High Commissioner. 
It is here that Sir Alfred Milner’s Egyptian experience 
will tell. Outside the limits of the self-governing colony 
is a great territory under Imperial control, not always 
directly exercised, but effective. It is here that the 
Imperial officer is needed. As regards all that region 
things have been so managed that it presents no con- 
temptible approximation to the Egyptian muddle. 'To 
know how to rule where you are much hampered by 
limitations on your power to give orders, is the art 
required in the High Commissioner. And then South 
Africa supplies a far from bad equivalent for the French 

What to do with the ‘Transvaal is the 
It has rights which we have recognised, and 
It is under obligations which it 
The problem is how to 


in Egypt. 
question. 

are bound to respect. 
is by no means eager to fulfil. 
make it comply with the second, and yet not to violate 
the first. It would be a simple problem enough if all 
were English at the Cape, and all were Afrikander 
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Dutch in the Transvaal. Unhappily the case is by no 
means so simple. The Cape is largely Dutch, and 
outside of it much is English, and English of which it 
would be rash to be too sure. And then there is the 
native question. Taken altogether these represent as 
pretty a complication as an ambitious statesman in the 
prime of life could well wish to deal with. And it will 
not grow easier to handle, but the reverse, in the next 
few months. The species of warning which Mr. 
Chamberlain gave the Transvaal the other day is not 
unneeded, and must sooner or later lead to action— 
unless the Government at Pretoria undergoes a con- 
siderable change of spirit. When the time for taking 
measures has come at last Sir Alfred Milner will have 
need of all the ability and all the character with which 
opinion has credited him. We have no doubt he will 
prove equal to the occasion. He has done enough to 
justify confidence that he can do yet more. But it is none 
the less the case that more will be needed than went to 
the making of the Financial Under-Secretary in Egypt 
or the head of a department at Somerset House. ‘The 
case may fairly be met by saying that if Sir Alfred 
Milner proves a successful High Commissioner no future 
Government need be in doubt where to look for a 
successor to Lord Cromer in Egypt or for a Viceroy 
for India. 
THE C. D. ACTS 

pg renes disease is not a savoury topic: that 

we fully admit. It can be written round after a 
fashion, but at the risk of undeniable obscurity. On 
the other hand, a paper with a general circulation can 
hardly venture to treat the subject directly. The 
Lancet or the British Medical are the proper journals 
for such discussions, and to them the question of con- 
tagion and its prevention is best relegated as a rule. 
There come crises unfortunately in which no paper 
pretending to common honesty and courage can take 
refuge in the existence of a professional press. For 
one thing, contagious disease assumes a political, even 
an Imperial importance when it incapacitates, as at 
present, a large percentage of the British army abroad. 
For another, the fanatic for what he is pleased to call 
purity has a trick of ignoring the Lancet, more par- 
ticularly when it backs statistics by opinion of 
high professional repute. We must compliment the 
Times, therefore, on its courage in printing that 
correspondence on the health of the British Army 
in India, in which Mr. Gregory the secretary to the 
Friends’ Association for abolishivg the State Regulation 
of Vice has been so ignominiously overthrown by 
‘Sanitas.. We congratulate it on giving prominence 
to the article on the Pioneer on the latest Army 
Medical Department Report. We rejoice, too, that 
the matter will proceed from the press to Parliament, 
since Lord Dunraven is to bring it forward in the 
House of Lords. Tor the prevalence of contagious dis- 
ease among our Indian troops is at once a national 
danger and a national reproach. 

The figures of contagious disease for the year 1895 
might almost be allowed to speak for themselves ; they 
were 537 per thousand. But they become more terrible 
when compared with those of other countries and with 
those that obtained beforejthe C. D. Acts were abolished, 
or modified in application. In the German army the 
admissions into hospital are 27:7 per thousand, in the 
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French 43'8; in the Austrian 65°7, in the Italian 104. 
Away then with the fatuous argument that regulations 
are useless. 'They may not be able to extirpate illness ; 
nobody in his senses wonld ever maintain that. ‘They 
can, however, reduce it within a moderate com- 
pass, instead of letting it rush through the army 
like a devastating fire. Besides, the proofs become 
more overwhelming, when we look how the soldier 
has fared with or without the Acts. In 1872 
and the following years, when the rules’ were 
strictly observed, the admissions to hospital in India 
used to be considerably under 200 per thousand. 
Relaxation in 1877, permitted the average to jump 
up to 361 ten years later. Abolition in 1888, as 
Major-General Dashwood showed in his forcible 
paper read at the United Service Insititution on 
Friday, was followed by the; appalling statistics of 482 
per thousand in 1889 and 504 in 1890. In vain did 
Lord Roberts, to his eternal credit, attempt to save 
poor Tommy by cantonment regulations. He reduced 
the figures to 410 in 1892, but then the pruriency 
party snuffed his precautions out. Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell’s committee condemned them, and Lord Roberts 
was informed by the Radical press that he could never 
hope to be Commander-in-Chief. Another was cer- 
tainly preferred before him, but he had earned the 
undying gratitude of the army in India. For look 
what followed ; a rise to 469 per thousand in 1893, to 
511 in 1894, to 537—yes, 537—in 1895. In that year 
the grand total of admissions was 36,881; the number 
of men constantly sick was 3164—nearly four regiments, 
or an average of 46 per thousand of the whole strength 
—21 men were invalided to England and 15 men 
died trom contagious diseases alone. The followers of 
the egregious Stansfeld will soon succeed in destroying 
the British army, if Parliament does not interfere. 

‘The State must not recognise vice—faugh, what 
nauseous hypocritical cant is this! You take a quarter- 
educated boy and ship him off to a strange climate. 
You confine him in barracks, you give him plenty of 
discipline and not much in the way of relaxation. He 
gratifies his inclinations, and then you regard him as 
bound to suffer their awful consequences. Let Mr. 
Gregory have the pluck to visit Netley Hospital and 
see the poor wretches lying there, and then will he 
be so proud of his Puritan spirit, we wonder? Out of 
the 321 cases invalided home, no less than 119 were 
finally discharged from the service. They were unfit, 
that is, for earning a livelihood that entailed bodily 
exertion, but not prohibited from matrimony. The 
misery which the Stansfeld agitation has be- 
queathed to the coming race forms perhaps the most 
indefensible though not the most obvious side of its 
iniquity. In some form or another the C. D. Acts 
must be re-established, and that promptly. ‘They may 
sometimes have worked clumsily, but they were indis- 
pensable for all that. ‘The expediency of re-imposing 
them on British garrison towns may be a somewhat 
open question. Extravagantly silly though many of 
the stories of persecution that the Radical press used 
to retail undoubtedly were, the Acts subjected a parti- 
cularly helpless class to the bully and blackmailer. Be- 
sides, the evil, though on the increase since the abolition 
of the Acts, has remained a mere child’s complaint com- 
pared with the case of India. ‘There the evidence 
is overwhelming that it is spreading not only in area 
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but in virulence. Not only are the cases of a more 
malignant type than they were formerly, but relapses 
are far more frequent. What is more, the feminine 
side of the problem presents an entirely different aspect. 
The Indian Government would have to deal with an 
hereditary caste, acknowledged not perhaps by the 
Friends’ Association for Abolishing the State Regula- 
tion of Vice, but by immemorial custom. Away, then, 
with the silly sloppy sentimentality of prudery 
become criminal! Placed between the alternatives 
of recognising a vice which no amount of winking can 
exclude from their vision, and the propagation of misery 
to numerous individuals and insecurity to the whole 
Empire, Her Majesty’s Ministers cannot and must not 
hesitate. They would have, of course, to face a shriek 
of Stansfeldian emotion, which would be adroitly used 
against them at by-elections. But they can hold their 
own in Parliament, and they would not have to fear 
the constituencies in the end. With all their faults, 
the British working classes are no hypocrites ; and they 
would readily pardon a Government that legislated, not 
for the citizens of Utopia, but for single men in barracks, 
uncommonly like themselves. 


THE CLERICAL PARTY IN FRANCE 


HE priest is once more to the front in French 
politics. ‘The dread inspired in the Republic by 
the Roman Catholic clergy is among the most pro- 
minent characteristics of the régime. Gambetta, from 
the point of view of his political fortune, never gave 
vent to a happier utterance than his famous ‘ le Cleri- 
calisme, voila l‘ennemi, while since his death an incal- 
culable number of French politicians have established a 
reputation solely by harping on this magic watchword. 
Our neighbours are a peculiar people. ‘They pride 
themselves on their enlightenment, and they are in 
mortal terror of a cassock. They fear the domination 
of the clergy, and they are content to be governed by 
the marchands de vin—for it is a fact that the marchand 
de vin is at present master in France. It had seemed 
of late, however, as if a change were in progress. ‘The 
clerical spectre was called up with less frequency and 
growing diffidence. Its prestige appeared to have 
vanished, and its final relegation to the realm of dis- 
credited bogies was accounted a mere matter of time. 
This anticipation was ill-founded or at least hasty. 
An incident, of which the importance is disputed, has 
sufficed to revive the cry that the Republic has every- 
thing to fear from the priest. The facts of the case 
may be given in a few words. ‘Iwo or three weeks 
back a member of the secular clergy, the Abbé 
Gayraud, was elected Deputy for Brest. An Amurath 
had succeeded an Amurath, for the predecessor of the 
abbeé was Mgr. d’Hulst, as militant a Catholic as was 
ever returned to the Palais Bourbon. Still the election 
presented exceptional features. The defeated candidate 
was a Monarchist ; his successful rival claims, in spite 
of the soutane, to be a Republican. But an essential point 
in connection with this victory of the altar over the 
throne is that it was the intervention of the clergy 
that decided the day. The electioneering agents of 
the Abbé Gayraud were his fellow priests. Nobody 
denies that this was the case, but a certain number of 
stalwart Republicans are mightily perturbed that it 
should be so. The alarm has found expression in the 
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determination of a senator to interpellate the Govern- 
ment on the matter, and in the decision of the 
committee of the Chamber charged with the validation 
of elections to recommend an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the battle at Brest. The meaning of this 
agitation is that the rehabilitation of the clerical 
spectre is being attempted. For once in a way 
considerable interest attaches to an operation that, as 
a rule, has been the vainest of party manceuvres. 

On the face of it, it is delightfully characteristic of 
the most intolerant of Republics to desire to forbid its 
clergy to concern themselves with politics. But 
universal suffrage in France long since came to mean 
that the exclusive right to nobble the elector belongs 
to the supporters of the régime in force—provided they 
be atheists. Moreover, in the present instance the 
interference of the clergy resulted in the discomfiture 
of the Royalists, so that they would rather seem to 
have done their persecutors a good turn. It seems on 
the contrary that they have played the Republic a sly 
trick. Here the plot thickens. The situation, how- 
ever, is interesting and may be made clear at no great 
length. The Pope is at the root of the trouble and 
this 1s said seriously. Some time has passed now since 
Léon XIII. declared the recognition of the Republic to 
be incumbent on French Catholics. His recommenda- 
tion was abundantly scoffed at by the governing classes 
and somewhat widely disobeyed by those to whom 
it was made. Still from the first it bore fruit. 
It brought into being the party of the Rallied, as 
those Catholics are termed who have abandoned with 
more or less sincerity their monarchist opinions. The 
party has not been much of a success, but suddenly, as 
the result of the Brest election, the question has arisen 
whether—perhaps under another name—there may not 
be a great future before it. The scoffers have already 
changed their note and are now uttering cries of alarm. 
A disturbing possibility has dawned upon them. So 
long as the clergy followed the Papal behests with luke- 
warmness, or followed them not at all, there was no 
danger. ‘The situation would be very different if from 
one end to the other of France the curés were to fall in 
singlemindedly with the views of the Holy See. The 
Republic might have more to fear than to hope from 
this affluence of suspicious adherents. It is an article 
of faith with the average Republican that the priest is 
wilier than the Heathen Chinee. His political con- 
version would be a mere feint resorted to for the purpose 
of handing the Republic over to Rome. 

Whether such portentous meaning is to be read into 
the election of the Abbé Gayraud is exceedingly 
doubtful. Brest is a constituency quite apart. No 
candidate who was not an ardent Catholic would stand 
the slightest chance there, and the voters of Brittany 
would certainly have taken counsel of their curés, even 
supposing that the latter had not proffered their advice. 
To argue the existence of a sort of Gunpowder Plot— 
without the gunpowder bien entendu—from what has 
passed in a locality so exceptionally circumstanced may 

well bea fallacious process. Oa the other hand the 
apprehensions of the Republicans, though aroused by 
an erroneous interpretation of an isolated incident, are 
not, perhaps, entirely without foundation. There are 
two facts that cannot be gainsaid. One is that the 
Roman Catholic party in France is a force that by 
reason of its intrinsic strength would be able to com- 
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mand respect and the other is that for something like 
twenty years, the party has not exerted anything like the 
influence to which it might reasonably pretend. Indeed 
one of the strangest features of the existing régime 
across the Channel is the astonishing way in which the 
Catholic majority in the country has been ousted from 
all effective participation in the direction of affairs, and 
has tamely submitted to systematic oppression. This 
state of things will not last for ever. Some day or 
other there will be an awakening; sooner or later the 
Catholics will embark on an aggressive movement, which 
will not be the less dangerous to those against whom 
it is aimed if its aggressiveness be veiled. Were it to 
prove that this movement is on the eve of taking shape, 
there would be no cause for surprise. Oa the contrary, 
the moment would appear well chosen. The Republic, 
by its manifold sins of omission and commission, has 
disgusted very many of its supporters; and if it con- 
tinue to hold its own, the chief reason is the absence of 
a serious adversary. The Catholic party, re-organised 
and energetically led, would be the most serious of 


adversaries. 


TO *THE IMPOTENCES’ 
(By the distinguished Editor of a dstinguished daily) 


VENUE pride of journalism, Fleet Street's cornerstone, 
We should rejoice, if cornerstones rejoice, 
But now, you Impotences, in a mourner’s tone 
We lift our voice. 


With counsel, much less timely than continual, 
We still have shown, still show you what to do, 
But oh !—we long to scarify and skin you all !— 
Tis lost on you. 


The Turks still live, the ‘Turks you should be quelling, 
you 
Let Jive, a weakness which we must condemn, 
And yet for months and months we have been telling 
you 
To do for them. 


What have ye done, O ‘Concert of Insanity” 
(Really our happy phrases never cease), 
But save the Porte, a scandal to humanity, 
And keep the peace + 
Peace? Pcoh! a'though we may without sclf-flattry 
call 
Our zeal for peace uncommon—nay, unique— 
Werre sick of Concerts: something more theatrical 
Is what we seek. 


Alack ! what timid things you Impotences are! 

Let ironclad and cannon get to work : 
Go, never minding what the consequences are : 
Go, smash the ‘Turk. 


Though Europe see what most she must abominate, 
Her peoples clasped in mutual deadly grip, 
So Turkey fall, your plan we shall denominate 
True statesmanship. 
H. W.—no, no! 
M.S. 
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NOTES 


Up to the moment of going to Press the Cretan situa- 
tion has undergone no change forthe better. The Greeks, 
presuming a good deal on their own weakness, continue to 
defy the Powers ; the massacres of Mohammedans by Chris- 
tians in Crete continue; the Powers seem not to be in 
agreement as to the details of measures to be taken to 
prevent the incendiary movement of the Greeks ; and the 
fires of continental jealousies are being fanned into a blaze. 
Under the circumstances it will, in our judgment, be a 
miracle if we escape war. ‘ Who,’ said a man of high affairs 
for whom we have the highest respect, ‘will be the 
parties?’ But, because that question is difficult to answer, 
the danger of war is none the less real. Europe, armed 
to the teeth, is in an inflammable state and, until a spark 
kindles the fuel we may not tell what direction the flames 
will take nor what the limits of the conflagration will be. 





Tue event of the week at home is the sitting of the South 
African Committee. Upon the issues before that Committee 
we do not consider it proper to offer any observation, 
writing as we do before the cross-examination of Mr. Rhodes 
is concluded. We cannot, however, congratulate Mr, 
Rhodes upon the tone of his answers or upon his attitude 
towards a Committee of remarkably strong constitution, 
To all appearance he fails to realise that the position in 
which he stands is serious; that the offences with which he 
is indirectly charged are criminal; that the object of 
appointing the Committee was not merely academical, 
But the public must not let itself be led away by considera- 
tions of this aspect of the inquiry. How Mr. Rhodes 
conducts himself now matters very little; how he con- 
ducted himself then is a matter of vital importance. So, 
though we have never been able to support the past 
conduct of Mr. Rhodes, so far as it was known to the 
public, and though we desire to see him punished if guilty, 
we desire to warn the public to confine its attention to 
proved facts. Many a good case has been lost, most 
unjustly, by a bad witness; and a bad witness is often 
quite as truthful as one who makes a deep impression on 
judge and jury. Meanwhile Sir William Harcourt’s cross- 
examination shows how great a loss to the Bar has been 
involved in his devotion to Parliament. 





Mr Krvcer, or a British official summarising his words, 
has done Mr. Rhodes valuable service in formulating the 
Boer claim for indemnity announced by Mr. Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons on Thursday. The phrase 
‘moral and intellectual damage’ is, however, such un- 
adulterated nonsense that we hesitate to accept it as accu- 
rate. If accurate it be, it will be well to remember in 
connection with it the activity shown by the representa- 
tives of the Boer Government in examining every new 
improvement in the manufacture of rifles and carbines. In 
other words, Mr. Kriiger’s claim is defiant and intolerable. 





A private letter from Vancouver states that the mail 
steamers sailing from that port have for some weeks past 
been shipping their guns and fittings, so as to be able to 
tu n into cruisers at a moment’s notice. 


Tie Education Bill has passed its second reading by a 
triumphaut majority. So did last year’s Bill; and the 
tadicals are prepared to prophesy misfortune for this Bill 
accordingly. Jor ourselves we are prepared to regard our 
great majority with fortitude; and Mr. Balfour has cer- 
tainly learned his lesson from last year, When a Govern- 


ment is strong, as this is; when a measure is imperatively 
necessary, as this is; then the course of the Minister in 
charge is plain. The measure must be forced through Parlia- 
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ment with resolute determination, and Mr. Balfour, having 
shown himself resolute at the last, has the whole Tory 
party as one man at his back. ‘There will be trouble in 
Committee, of course, and a mass of amendments, most of 
them out of order, are on the Order Book. But a large 
section emanates from the militant Welsh Nonconformists, 
and they may well be made short work of. 





A worp of warning to the Welsh Unionist members. 
They will be well advised to avoid entering into political 
negotiations of any sort with Welsh Radicals. When a 
Welsh Radical offers a compromise upon any point it is 
because he knows that, in the absence of compromise, his 
deteat is certain. 7imeo Danaos et dona ferentes is a saying 
which Welsh be wise to remember. Our 
reference is to certain conversations in the smoking-room 
of the House concerning the withdrawal of Mr. Brynmor 
Jones’s amendment to the Address. The amendment was 
palpably out of order, A promise to withdraw it was worth 
no more than the scent of last year’s roses. 


Tories will 





‘We are desired to warn the public that unauthorised 
persons, for whom the police are in waiting, are making 
collections in boxes and otherwise on the pretence that 
they are for the Indian Famine Fund, and are not 
accounting for the proceeds. The benevolent community 
are requested to have nothing to do with them.’ This 
is nothing more than was to be expected and, since the 
benevolent community can no more see through a deal 
box into the collector’s heart than through a brick wall, 
the safe thing to do is to transmit subscriptions to the 
Mansion House or to some authorised centre. Meanwhile, 
asa correspondent suggests, it is high time in the interests 
of comfort, as well as in those of honesty, that stern 
measures were taken for the suppression of the collecting 
box nuisance. A man may hardly walk a mile down a 
crowded thoroughfare without having a box of coppers 
rattled under his nose by women and children purporting 
to beg in the cause of some charity which, in many cases 
no doubt, is of the kind that begins at home. In any 
case, the boxes, whether honest or fraudulent, are aa 
unmitigated nuisance. 


Ix harmony with the consistent refusal of this journal 
to admit that a Tory defeat at a by-election provides 
the slightest indication of any change in the national feel- 
ing upon the cardinal principles of politics, is its abstinence 
from intemperate exultation over the ‘moral victory’ at 
Bridgeton, Political meteorology is, it is believed, the 
joint invention of Mr. Gladstone and the present editor 
of the Daily News ; it is pretty and ingenioas journalism, 
and it fills columns; but itis so inexact from the scientific 
point of view as not to be a science at all. 





For our 
part we would rather carry a doubtful constituency by 
one vote, and gain two on a division, than reduce a 
Radical majority by thousands. All the same Bridgeton 
was a great fight and a sound candidate acquitted him- 
self nobly. The lesson of this and of other elections is 
that with good candidates and hard work the Tories 
have nothing to fear: and it is a lesson which local wire- 
pullers, far more blam2able than headquarters for certain 
recent mishaps, may well take to heart. 

Tut Penrhya quarrymen have seen fit again to refuse 
Lord Penrhyn’s offer of employment. They will therefore 
continue to subsist on the charity of the public for at least 
another month. So far the quarrymen have abstained 
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from violence, and in truth violence which involves per- 
sonal risk to himself is foreign to the instincts of the 
Welshman. Still, it may be well for the sympathetic ad- 
vocates of the men to know that, since the strike com- 
menced, some ingenious efforts have been made to cause 
death or injury by placing obstacles in the way of the 
quarry trains which, for some weeks, were run up and 
down between the quarries and Port Penrhyn by Mr. 
Young, the chief manager. Moreover, some of the speeches 
delivered at recent meetings, but not fully reported in the 
papers, have been of a menacing character. The com- 
mittee, said one speaker, ‘ have used every effort to prevent 
the occurrence in Wales of outbreaks such as those which 
have marked the history of Ireland, but the continuance of 
the present dispute tends towards arousing that feeling. 
Should anything undesirable occur in North Wales, I, on 
behalf of the committee, disclaim any responsibility for it.’ 
Our comment is simply, ‘ Don’t nail his ears to the pump.’ 


Tue misconceptions which prevail concerning this strike 
are simply perverse. It is idle to talk of the denial of the 
right of combination in the case of an employer always 
willing to receive a deputation of his own men; an 
employer, that is to say, who follows the practice of the 
great railway companies, the Post Office and many other 
employers of labour. What Lord Penrhyn does deny is the 
authority of the Board of Trade to treat as compulsory an 
Act which is clearly permissive ; this policy of the Board of 
Trade is what we shall continue to call usurpation, Lord 
Penrhyn’s resistance, which will certainly be continued for 
years if necessary, has had the incidental value of causing 
the exposure of the socialistic constitution of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade. As for the men’s 
point, it is one which they have failed to enforce in recent 
years by strikes of twenty-two weeks in the Llanberis 
(QJuarries and fourteen weeks at Ffestiniog. They mean 
to get the management of the quarries, if they can; they 
are entitled to win the management, if they can; and, 
about once in a generation, they make a vigorous struggle 
to secure their ends, We can only say that, as employers 
of labour, we would resist this pretension to the last gasp 
and that the quarry-owners of North Wales most decidedly 
have a like intention. 





Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: ‘The debate 
on the second reading of the Veluntary Schools Bill is over, 
and was notable for a speech from Sir John Gorst, who 
rose, at the direct invitation of Sir Frank Lockwood, to 
define his position. The House, as a whole, had miscon- 
ceived Sir John’s functions in regard to education. It 
seems that he is, after all, only a humble Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council, and, as such, only a mouthpiece 
for the opinions of the President and the Committee. For 
him, apparently, the real educational struggle will begin 
when the House approaches the consideration of the 
Berriew School Bill. As for the present measure, he 
confessed his inability to shine in a party debate, but was 
happy to be able to acquaint the House with the views 
taken on various points by the Committee. 
as a certain interest seemed to attach to his own opinions, 
he thought that a grant of money would add to the re. 
sources of Voluntary Schools, and that, if the money was 
The 
rest of the debate scarcely rose to this high level, though 
the speech in which Mr. Balfour summed up its scanty 
merits—a speech delivered with more animation and 
gesture than Mr. Balfour generally uses—redeemed it 
from mediocrity. 


Personally, 


well spent, it would be advantageously employed. 
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‘Arter Mr. Balfour had sat down, the House was not 
likely to listen to Mr. Logan’s eloquence. When a debate 
has been wound up in due form there is always an un- 
popular private member ready to continue it, just as some 
humble private vehicle comes by way of anti-climax at the 
close of the Lord Mayor’s Show. But never surely was 
the House more impatient to go to a division—before 
twelve o'clock, too—than on Tuesday night. For at least 
a quarter of an hour, while Mr. Logan was attempting to 
address it, the House kept up a continuous roar, not only 
of the articulate and Parliamentary cry, ‘ Divide,’ but of 
noises that are unparliamentary, because they are inarticu- 
late. It should be borne in mind, especially by the 
many younger members, that the unwritten rules of the 
House, to say nothing of manners, are somewhat precise 
on this point. A continuous noise like that of a loud 
tuning-fork came from below the Government gangway 
on Tuesday. If that is tolerated, it will be an easy 
advance to the whistles, rattles, and bells that are 
heard, or used to be heard, on the towing-path during 
a bumping-race. Besides, it is rather stupid to spend a 
full quarter of an hour in demonstrations against a 
speaker who does not intend to occupy more than ten 
minutes. 





‘Wuen foreign affairs are to the fore, there are easier 
posts than that which Mr. George Curzon occupies. An 
Under-Secretary presumably knows a great deal, but must 
divulge as little as possible, while preserving as far as 
he can, an appearance of accuracy, and, if his facial qualities 
permit, of candour, also. I am not referring to Mr. Curzon 
in particular, but how often in the course of many years 
have I heard some such dialogue as this: Mr. A :—‘‘ Can 
the hon. gentleman inform the House whether the City of 
Troy has been bombarded?” Under-Secretary :—“ That 
is one of the points on which I am not in a position to 
make a public statement.” Mr. A: “Then we must not 
infer that the City of Troy will not be bombarded?” 
Under-Secretary, cheerfully : “ No, sir. That is not theinfer- 
ence to be drawn from what I have stated.’’ Mr. B., bluntly: 
“What inference are we to draw?” Under-Secretary: “1 
imagine, Sir, that the only inference to be drawn is that I 
am not at presert able to make any further statement on 
the subject.” Mr. B: “Then may I ask the Leader of the 
House whether he can give us more _ information?” 
Leader of the House: “ No, Sir, I am afraid I cannot add 
anything to what has already been stated so ably by my 
hon. friend.” This, of course, is only the traditional way 
of meeting inconvenient inquiries, but it amuses the House 
because the subordinate may perhaps say too much, or may 
be himself given away by the greater frankness of his 
chief in another place. 





‘“ Borner the London County Council and all its works ” 
was, as Mr. Whitmore supposed, undoubtedly the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the majority that rejected the London 
County Buildings Bill on Thursday night. There is, of 
course a strong dislike of the Council, and a suspicion that 
all kinds of undesirable political results will follow its 
aggrandisement. For this the Council has only itself to 
thank. It has been its own worst enemy. The Bill was 
for the erection of a County Hall at Charing Cross, at a cost, 
including site and buildings, of at least £1,500,000. Cer- 
tainly, the Council needs more space, but does it need a 
palace larger than that in which the Foreign Office, the 
India Office, the Home Office, the Colonial Office, and the 
Local Government Board are housed? It was argued that 
the House would not have interfered in the case of Man- 
chester, or any other great provincial town. Probably 
not; but London is not a provincial town, and Parliament 
cannot be expected to regard it solely from a municipal 
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point of view, especially when the Council itselfis far from 
unanimous in its demands. Besides, as we all know, there 
are centrifugal forces at work which may indefinitely post- 
pone all these magnificent schemes for an Hotel de Ville.’ 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘ Eafin ! (ay est. We 
have taken our time to become the least excited over the 
Eastern question in its latest phase, but at last the awaken- 
ing is a fact and it looks as if we were going to make up 
for lost time. Up to quite recently newspaper articles on 
the subject were appearing at the rate of about one a week 
and were proffered the reader with infinite apologies for 
plaguing him with matter of such problematical importance. 
This indifference has ceased in the twinkling of an eye. 
A score of leader writers a day now comment on the 
situation. In the main they are of two ways of thinking, 
There are the gentlemen who swear by the European 
Concert and the gentlemen who swear at the unutterable 
Turk, those who stand out for peace at any price and the 
homceopaths who would cure massacre by more massacre. 
The former are the more numerous. Finally there is 
M. Raphael Paré, who day by day explains to the Radical 
readers of the Lanterne that the Armenian troubles are the 
work of England, who has fomented them to divert 
attention from Egypt! 


‘ As ever the electricity there is in the air is reflected in 
the aspect of the boulevard. The crowd is a-quiver with a 
subdued thrill of excitement. There is a notable increase 
in the number of camelots selling newspapers, and they cry 
their sheets with a shriller voice and more conviction than 
usual. I’rom the Chaussée d’Antin to the Rue Drouot the 
din of the hawkers never ceases. ‘The papers, too, are 
bought up with avidity and the purchasers stand and read 
them in the streets. There is no doubt about it: Ca 
chauffe! The Greece is in the fire! The cautious policy 
of M. Hanotaux is not popular, but it is admitted by an 
immense majority to be the only policy possible. Once 
more it is evident how we have sobered down. There is 
no likelihood of a vehement display of feeling in favour of 
the chastisement of the Turk, though it is in that direction 
that the national sympathies lie. On every side expression 
is given to the regret that France is no longer in a position 
to take the course suggested by its traditions. The 
general sentiment is that the attitude of the country is a 
little humiliating, but inevitable. We read of the 
manifestations in Italy in favour of the Greeks and feel 
rather ashamed of ourselves, and yet indisposed to develop 
a like enthusiasm. But the popular view of the 
situation cannot be better expressed than in the following 
words, written by a talented journalist: ‘Ce sont les 
circonstances et point notre volonté qui obligent la France 
—apres avoir été si longtemps le soldat de Dieu—a 
devenir le gendarme de Mahomet.” 





‘A Treat is in store for us. There seems to be every 
prospect that M. Bourgeois is to be driven into a corner 
and forced to speak his mind. To explain the situation: 
M. Bourgeois is the Blondin of politics. Hitherto he has 
kept his equilibrium, thanks to his dexterous wielding of a 
balancing-pole weighted at one end with the Radicals and 
at the other with the Socialists Of the Socialist end he 
is ashamed, and he is given to denying that he ever has 
recourse to it. The Socialists, who have repeatedly saved 
M. Bourgeois from breaking his neck, have at last been 
roused to wrath by this repudiation of their services. 
M. Jaurés has challenged the Radical leader to reconcile 
his acts and his utterances, to explain how it is that, while 
damning the Socialist doctrine, he accepts the Socialist 
vote. Seeing no way of escape M. Bourgeois has had to 
take up the challenge. It has been arranged—such are 
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our Parliamentary customs—that there is to be a set debate 
in the Chamber, in the course of which M. Jaureés will set 
forth the Collectivist theories, and the late President of 
ihe Council will enunciate the Radical programme. 
Truth to tell, it is impossible to imagine the nebulous 
M. Bourgeois confessing to definite opinions. During the 
many years he has occupied a prominent place in_ politics 
it has never been possible to accuse him of holding any 
other opinion than the belief that he ought to be in 


cflice. 





‘Parisians interested in art and literature have been 
spending the week in the sale-rooms of the Hotel Drouot 
where the Goncourt collection of pictures has been put up 
to auction. An enormous crowd of celebrities assembled 
for the occasion. Te bidding was brisk, and most of those 
who had hoped to pick up an unconsidered trifle or two at 
a moderate price went disappointed away. All the richest 
collectors were present, and one wished that one were a 
chocolate manufacturer like M. Mécnier or a_ universal 
provider like M. Chauchard. Still “ literature secured a 
few of the treasures. For instance, Henri Lavedan, Léon 
Daudet, Georges Hugo, and Decourcelles, whose melo- 
drama, Les Deur Gosses, has proved a gold-mine, were 
among the buyers. Naturally the habi/ucs of the Sunday 
gatherings at the Auteuil grenicr were present in full force. 
One of them informed me of a detail in connection with 
the career of the brothers that I fancy is not generally 
It was by writing a vaudeville that they were in- 
An idea for a 


known. 
duced to devote themselves to literature. 
vaudeville occurred to one of them and they started putting 
it into shape. The pleasure they found in the work was 
a revelation to them and determined the trend they were 
The authors of Germinie Lacerteux 
The thing is almost inconceivable. 
Perhaps 


to give their lives. 
writing a vaudeville ! 
Needless to say the piece was never produced. 
it would have been more successful than Manetle Salomon : 


‘Wuite watching the dispersal of the collection it was 
impossible not to call to mind the words of Edmond de 
Goncourt : “ Nous n’avons jamais voulu faire un mus¢ée; 
i notre existence, autant quiil a ¢té 


/ 





nous avons fait 
possible, le cadre de réalité et de réve qu'il lui fallait.’ 
How many collections have been formed in this spirit ? 
I am told that whatever the ultimate financial result of 
the sale, it is practically certain that the Goncourt Academy 
will never be realised. The will is sure to be invalidated 
as it contains errors of fact that suftice to destroy its 
legality, apart from the objections of a general order that 
counsel would make to its stipulations. The Academicians 
—such of them at least as I have spoken with bear their 
disappointment bravely. It appears that they have a con- 
None of them would have benefited 
To create the 


solation of a sort. 
personally by the provisions of the will. 
funds required to establish the Academy it would have 
been necessary to allow the interest on the original 
capital to accumulate for so long that all the Academicians 
now alive would have been dead before the time had come 
to enjoy their income of six thousand francs.’ 


IN THE CITY 


perma considerations continue to control the 

markets and on Monday there was a regular scare 
which sent Consols down at one time to 111. A moderate 
recovery has since taken place, but the action of Greece 
has opened people's eyes to the critical condition of affairs 
in Eastern Europe and business consequently is almost at 
a standstill. Home Rails, in spite of a continuance of 
excellent traffic receipts, have reacted with everything 
else, and rumours of a coming strike on the Northern lines 
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are again in circulation. In connection with English rail- 
way ordinary stocks a discrepancy is pointed out by the 
Financial News in the respective prices of Great Western 
and Midlands. Both companies paid 6 per cent. for 
1896, the gross earnings from traffic were nearly identical 
and the proportion of working expenses was practically 
the same on both lines. Yet instead of the quotation 
being the same for the two stocks, Midlands, after allowing 
for the dividend of 55 per cent. for the half-year that will 
be deducted next week, are about 2 per cent. lower 
than Great Western. Why it should be so we fail 
to understand. We are quite aware that the amount 
of Midland ordinary is a good deal larger than the 
Great Western ordinary capital, but on the other hand 
the debenture and preference charges of the Midland 
are £288,000 per annum smaller than those of the 
Great Western, which equalises the position. Moreover, 
under the conversion scheme which the Midland directors 
recommend and for which a Bill has been presented to 
Parliament, it seems certain that a higher market value will 
The scheme is to convert each £100 of 
oidinary in £100 two and a half per cent. preferred 
With the large 
margin that the Midland has shown for a number of years 


be obtained. 
ordinary and £100 deferred ordinary. 


over the sum necessary to pay 2! per cent. on the preferred 
it may be fairly assumed that the 2! per cent. preferred 
ordinary would stand at least at 90. On last year’s basis 
there would remain 3) per cent. for the deferred, which 
also should be quoted at 90, since at that figure the yield 
would be £3 17s. 8d. per cent—more than can be obtained 
on most home railway ordinary stocks. Adding these two 
180 as apparently the proper 
market value for the existing ordinary and it is therefore 
all the more surprising that Midlands are only 170, with 


3s per cent. dividend in the price —unless people are 


figures together we get 


sceptical of the conversion being carried out. 

We are glad to notice that a circular-letter has been 
addressed to certificate-holders of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders, signed by forty influential names, 
asking for support at the forthcoming meeting to an 
There is no doubt 
that great dissatisfaction prevails with some of the com- 
promises that have recently been effected with defaulting 
foreign States, and it is alleged that the Council, which in 
its inception was an honorary body, pays more attention 
to obtaining fees for its services than to the interests of 
the creditors. Possibly the Council has been maligned, 
but ia any case a thorough inquiry into its administration 
will do no harm. 

The American market, which should be quite outside 
the ken of European political disturbances, has been sym- 
pathetically affected by the weakness of the Continental 
Bourses and has once more relapsed into apathy. Traffics 
are not brilliant and the rate-cutting indulged in by the 
Norfolk and Western is a disturbing factor. Of course 
the great Trunk lines which have joined the Trafic Asso- 
ciation could easily kill the little Norfolk and Western if 
they chose, and take away the whole of its through busi- 
ness; but this would involve considerable loss to every- 
body while the rate war lasted, and therefore the matter 
so far has not gone beyond verbal remonstrance. There 
must come a limit, however, to the forbearance of the Joint 
Traffic Association, and President Fink of the Norfolk and 
Western is very foolish not to understand that a continuance 
in the course he has adopted will inevitably lead his 
Company, which is only just emerging from bankruptey, 
into fresh disasters. We referred last week to the 
disruption of the steel rail pool, and as a result of the 
breaking up of the combination it is now stated that the 
sales of steel rails to the railroad companies have expanded 


2 


endeavour to reorganise the Council. 
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enormously, already this year amounting to more than the 
total production in 1896. Argentine issues remain dull on 
the advance in the gold premium to 213 per cent. and on 
the bad traffics of the railways which serve the locust-eaten 
districts. A temporary rise occurred in Mexican Rails 
on a good weekly return, but the price has fallen back 
again on account of ‘polities.’ Generally, markets are 

sensitive all round, but such large bear sales have lately 

been made that any favourable news concerning Crete 

would cause a sharp rebound. Particularly should this be 

the case in Consols, which have now become quite a 

gambling stock and move with far greater rapidity than 

Greeks, which have remained wonderfully steady in spite 

of the country’s bankrupt condition. 

Lord Cromer’s annual report on Egypt comes at an 
opportune moment, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
studied by our French neighbours. In spite of the 
Dongola expedition and the cholera epidemic the country 
showed continued progress in 1896. The railway receipts 
were the largest on record, the exports and imports were 
considerably in excess of those of 1895, the Post Office 
revenue increased, and the sugar industry in Upper Egypt 
js making rapid strides. The revenue was ££453,000 in 
excess of the estimates, and the surplus was nearly 
£E300,000 larger than was anticipated. Actually the 
whole expenses connected with the Dongola expedition, 
which apparently amounted to £E1,036,000, could have 
been defrayed out of the surplus; but owing to in- 
ternational arrangements no less than £E906,000 had 
to be paid to the reserve funds, which are adminis- 
tered by the Commissioners of the debt, and there 
only remained £1316,006 at the disposal of the 
Egyptian Treasury. This latter sum goes to what is 
termed the Special Reserve fund, and after debiting 
the cost of the Dongola expedition and other liabilities 
for railways and public buildings, Lord Cromer says that 
this fund shows a debit balance of £E780,000. At the 
same time the Commissioners of the debt have in their 
reserve funds no less a sum than £§4,5 40,000, so that the 
anomaly of the Egyptian Government having to borrow 
£500,000 from us is sufficiently obvious. The excellence 
of the administration generally and of the management of 
the finances in particular is conclusively shown by the 
Report, from which we find that the total indebtedness is 
now only £99,912,000 against £96,457,000 in 1883, 
although during these fourteen years fresh debt to the 
amount of over £16,500,000 was ineurred. The new debt 
had to be created in order to pay £4,250,000 for the 
Alexandria indemnities, £4,030,000 for the de‘icits prior 
to 1886, £2,769,000 for commutation of pensions and 
allowances of the Khedivial family, £1,959,000 for irriga- 
tion, £1,945,000 for the increase of capital necessitated by 
the conversion of the Preference and Daira Stocks, etc. 
That the debt has been reduced to the extent mentioned 
is therefore very remarkable, and it may be added that 
whereas the interest charge in 1883 was £4,163,000, it is 
now only £3,770,000, a diminution £387,000. Lord 
Cromer’s Report is full of interest, especially where it deals 
with the improved condition of the Fellaheen, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that the superior officials, whether 
European or Egyptian, have co-operated heartily in the 
work of reform and good government. There is naturally 
no comment on the decision of the native Appeal Court 
with regard to the advance of £500,000 by the Caisse for 
the Dongola expedition, but Sir John Scott, while admit- 
ting the necessity of strengthening the European element 
among the judges, speaks hopefully of the progress towards 
independence and honesty that is being made by the 
Egyptian judiciary. 
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SEA SUPREMACY 


HE use of the phrase ‘Sea Supremacy’ by the Duke 
of Devonshire, in his speech at the Mansion House 
on 3rd December last ; the controversies that arose over 
what the term included; and the Duke of Devonshire’s 
further explanations in the House of Lords on Friday 
week, almost promise that it will supersede the former 
phrase ‘Command of the Sea.’ It is plain enough from 
what has taken place, that the widely different views of the 
one phrase which have been hitherto adopted in different 
quarters have not tended to clear the ground as regards 
the exact meaning of the other and newer term. The 
Duke of Devonshire on Friday week spoke of the ‘ most 
extraordinary conclusions’ which had been drawn from 
his former speech. The pith of the document that he 
read at the Mansion House he read again in the House 
of Lords, as follows: ‘ The maintenance of Sea Supremacy 
has been assumed as the basis of Imperial Defence against 
attack from over sea. This is the determining factor 
in shaping the defensive policy of the Empire, and 
is fully recognised by the Admiralty, who have accepted 
the responsibility of protecting all British territory 
abroad against organised invasion from the sea.’ The 
Duke complained of two sets of criticisms—one which 
objected to the omission of the United Kingdom from the 
statement, the other which treated it as if it had been in- 
tended to include the United Kingdom. His Grace did 
not make it absolutely clear how far the policy announced 
was held by the Government to apply to the United 
Kingdom. Claiming that the statement was intended to 
refer to the colonies, he went on to say that ‘the evident 
intention of that statement was to limit the responsibili- 
ties of the Imperial Government, and to point out clearly 
to the colonies against what risks the home Government 
could not undertake to protect them, and that it was 
necessary, if they should be protected, that they should 
undertake to protect themselves.’ So far as can be ascer- 
tained, there was no thought in this of advising the 
colonies to bear the cost of increased naval defence. 
What was in contemplation was ‘the erection of forti- 
fications, of defensive works, the provision of adequate 
military establishments which are not of a mobile 
character. In this respect, it may be supposed 
that the Government wish it to be understood that 
the first statement ‘attributed to the Admiralty the 
assumption of a responsibility which it has perhaps hardly 
to the fullest extent ever undertaken.’ ‘The power of Sea 
Supremacy is so far qualified by the later explanations 
which have been accepted, on the whole, as the Government 
view that it is not so complete a defence as the critics of the 
earlier statement had assumed it to be. But on the other 
hand it must not be forgotten that the Duke of Devonshire 
was appealing directly, only against those critics who had 
assumed that Sea Supremacy obviated the necessity for 
fixed defences and immobile forces of any kind. 

It seems a little strange that any notice of such critics 
should have been taken; they must be very few in num- 
ber, and their opinions could have no possible weight. 
Yet again, it must be observed that the Duke gave 
no hint that he at all agreed with those who have 
been so long cautioning us that fixed defences and 
immobile forces may be overdone. The number of 
these advisers and their weight must be ten times as 
great as the number and weight of those who object 
to any and every form of passive defence, and it is some- 
what singular if they have been left out of consideration 
altogether. But it is important that we should look at 
the reasons given for perhaps lessening the assumed 
value of the naval defence. We are told it was because 
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‘complete freedom and independence of action was an 
essential condition of the efficiency of the Navy, but the 
presence of the fleet could not therefore be insured at all 
times at any particular point.’ We must suppose that the 
‘ particular point ’ is the point recommended to adopt more 
or less passive defence; and therefore arises the further 
assumption that the Duke meant to imply that the mere 
fact of the fleet not being localised at the point left the 
latter open to attack. We shall return to this condition 
presently. 

The Earl of Minto, who put the question which the 
Duke of Devonshire answered, was only solicitous to know 
what the position of the Volunteers was, in the scheme of 
defence which was based on Sea Supremacy. 
perfectly explicit. 


He was 
‘The purport of the statement ’—that 
is, the statement at the Mansion House—‘ was understocd 
in many quarters to be that the defence of the country 
was to be based on our Sea Supremacy, and that in future’ 
—presumably as long as Sea Supremacy was maintained — 
‘the country need have no fear of invasion on a large 
scale.’ In answering this particular question, the Duke of 
Devonshire said, ‘I confess that, personally, I should have 
very little confidence in any defence organisation which 
was based on the probability of our permanently losing the 
command of the sea; but between the permanent loss of 
the command of the sea, and the possibility of a temporary 
reverse which might expose some portion of our coast to the 
risk of invasion there is a very wide interval, and, as far as | 
know, no Government has ever contemplated, and certainly 
this Government has never contemplated, the neglect of 
any precautions which might tend to the diminution of 
such risk.’ From this answer it would seem that Sea 
Supremacy does not, in the opinion of the Government, 
guard these islands from ‘invasion on a large scale.’ Upon 
a general review of what has been said, we think it must 
be allowed that the party in the State which looks upon 
Naval force as at best an uncertain and somewhat untrust- 
worthy instrument have the Government now on their side ; 
while that party which has contended four its efficiency, 
and for its capacity fur lessening the necessity for fixed 
defences and sedentary troops, or rather for minimising 
the quantities of such forces that are necessary for a 
That 

which seems to be at issue is assuredly not a question of 
words, It is a question certainly of finance, probably of 
national safety. Of course, if all kinds of defence had 
like value, and it did not matter which was adopted, the 
choice would not matter. If, as the Duke of Devonshire 
implies, there is truly no defence which is real, in our 
condition, except Sea Supremacy, and that is maintained, 
excess of expenditure on other kinds of defence is a mere 

question of finance. But if those who, unlike the Duke of 
Devonshire, do not really believe in any other kind of 
defences than such as are called passive, are largely en- 

couraged, the end must be the reduction of the prospects 

of Sea Supremacy in order to feed and swell the passive 


complete system of defence, have received a check. 


defences. In this case safety may be led into jeopardy 
if the Duke’s opinions are correct. But possibly if the two 
opposing schools of thought could be brought to an agree- 
ment as to the exact meaning of Sea Supremacy, good 
reason might be found for keeping passive defence in 
economical and due subordination to the general scheme. 
Twice in his last speech the Duke of Devonshire spoke 
of the necessity for freedom of action to the fleet. In his 
allusion to the absence of the fleet from any particular 
point, already referred to, it did not seem to occur to him 
that the fleet was only free for one particular purpose— 
that of getting into touch with the enemy and keeping it. 
Had he looked at it in this way, he would have seen that, as 
the defending naval force was in touch with the only enemy 
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that could attack, the necessity of defence was confined to 
the attacks of such limited forces as could evade a defending 
force already in close touch with them. In short, we believe 
that Sea Supremacy could have had but one meaning if the 
Admiralty are the authors of the phrase. We take it that 
the Admiralty, in the event of war, undertakes neither 
more nor less than to have a naval force in touch with 
every section of the naval forces of the enemy in whatever 
part of the world they may be found. It requires force 
enough, and freedom of action to effect this purpose. 
Having done it, the end for which the Navy is created has 
been attained, and Sea Supremacy exists. If there is not 
force enough to do this, or if the Admiralty are hampered 
in their desire to do it, Sea Supremacy does not exist. But 
if it does exist it seems obvious that forces which are 
watched by otber forces, cannot think of attacks on ports 
until the other forces are shaken off; and that forms the 
security of ports, shores, and commerce, It is not so easy 
to identify that temporary condition of naval collapse which 
will free the enemy to make the ‘invasions on a large 
scale ’ alluded to by Lord Minto, and yet will allow of our 
naval recovery, 


THE PEACEMAKER’S LOT 


NVERY Protestant knows the famous sentence in which 
44 Luther summed up the qualities of the three leaders 
of the Reformation. ‘ es et verba Philippus ; verba sine re 
Erasmus; res sine verbis Lutherus;... that is, what 
Philip Melanchthon writes has hands and feet; the matter 
is good and the words are good; Erasmus Roterodamus 
writes many words, bnt to no purpose; Luther has good 
matter, but the words are wanting.’ This acute characteri- 
sation serves to show in what estimation the gentle and 
erudite Melanchthon was held by his contemporaries, whilst 
the fact that the whole of Protestant Germany has been 
engaged this week in celebrating the fourth centenary of 
his birth implies that his reputation is an evergreen plant. 
In this country, perhaps, we are not quite so keen about 
the memory of Melanchthon, nor is his life so familiar to 
the man in the street as it would seem to be amongst the 
pupils of the Prussian schoolmaster. The rough wit and 
fierce earnestuess of Luther and the grim comminations 
of Calvin have perpetuated themselves at the expense of 
the polished Humanities of Erasmus or the warm humanity 
of Melanchthon. 
at least in name, to testify to the impression made by their 
founders ; but Melanchthon was too tolerant, as Erasmus 
Yet 
perhaps these two apostles of culture and toleration, who 
served as the connecting link between the Reformation 
and the Renaissance, deserve all credit as those who 
supplied the salt and the oil necessary, with Calvin’s 
vinegar and Luther’s pepper and mustard, to mix the 
salad agreeably enough for half Europe to take it into 
favour and keep it steadily in the bill of fare. 

Melanchthon’s whole life was a plea for tolerance and 


Lutherans and Calvinists still survive, 


was too cultivated, ever to give name to a sect. 


moderation. He showed himself willing to make con- 
cessions in every direction for the sake of an honest peace, 
although it is to be feared that all he took thereby was to 
bring down on himself the wrath of the extreme fellows 
of all parties. The Lutherans distrusted him for offering 
to yield any points, however unimportant, to the Papists, 
and the Papists refused to accept any concessions that he 
could make without totally abandoning his party. All his 
reward was to be maligned and calumniated by the baser 
sort in either party, although he earned the warm and 
steadfast affection of his colleagues, and even a measure of 
esteem from the nobler of his foes. Yet we know that, 
near the close of his days, he welcomed the approach of 





‘lovely and soothing death,’ because it would place him 
once for all beyond the reach of that odium theologicum 
which embittered his closing years, and did its utmost to 
besmirch his memory. Perhaps the main lesson of his 
long and interesting life is that there is little room, though 
the greatest need, for a man of moderation, a thinker who 
can see two sides of a question, in a great struggle against 
some powerful and ancient abuse. Bayle has put this 
rather well in one of those huge folios which are such a 
delightful refuge from the newspapers and the rumours of 
war, The old sceptic saw traces of his favourite Pyrrhonism 
in Melanchthon, as Bossuet had seen it with less approval 
before him. ‘Notez,’ cautiously observes Bayle, ‘que je 
mets a part les bons effets de la Grice.’ Having thus 
sacrificed to the gods of shipwreck, he goes on to show 
how (to speak philosophically) Pyrrhonism on all really 
important matters of speculation is the inevitable resort of 
the really searching intellect. A man of great genius, 
backed by great learning, can never see that the right is 
all on one side of the question; he is able to discern 
strong and weak points in his adversaries’ position no less 
than in his owa: always provided, says Bayle, that he be 
not of a bilious temperament, in which case he is apt to 
acquire so strong a prejudice in favour of his own point 
of view that his intellect is no longer any good to him at 
all. ‘Then he not only persuades himself with ease that 
he is on the right side, but speedily acquires a particular 
affection for his own doctrines, which involves an equal 
hatred of the contrary ones. What he feels for the teach- 
ing quickly passes over to the teacher, he breathes out 
flames and fury against his opponents, and considers as 
deadly enemies all who venture to hint that the whole 
truth may not be in his possession, As his life goes on he 
may change his opiaions without changing the way in 
which he holds them at each moment as the only ones 
possible to an honest man, and he occupies every new 
standpoint with the firm conviction, not merely that he 
will never leave it, but that he has been there all along. 
This type is apt to be a trifle unpleasant to argue with, 
but he generally carries his point. Bayle thought it 
necessary to quote Cicero in order to prove that such men 
as we have described upon his hint did exist, but the 
growth of our political parties has happily rendered that 
no longer indispensable to convince any Englishman of the 
fact. Undoubtedly it is men of this type, the Luthers and 
Calvins, who establish sects, whether in politics, religion, 
or criticism, and whose names pass into the shibboleths of 
strange schools and powerful parties. The tolerant 
Melanchthons can only hope to moderate the counsels 
of the ‘no surrender’ leaders to whom they attach them- 
selves. Perhaps their influence is thus actually no less 
than that of the go-ahead positive fellows who never 
see grey, but only black or white: but it is as a rule the 
latter who leave militant disciples behind them. 

It is not our province here to determine further what 
was Melanchthon’s exact relationship to the Reformation : 
the learned Germans have been busy enough at that all 
the week for us to give the question a rest. It would 
perhaps be flippant to follow the precedent of the cele- 
brated epitaph on Robert Boyle, and say that Melanchthon 
was the nephew of Reuchlin, who is usually described as 
the foster-father of the Reformation. Through Reuchlin 
it was that Melanchthon got his education, and his attach- 
ment to the Humanist movement with which he gave a 
much-needed flavour of letters and liberal culture to the 
rather arid Philistinism of Luther and many of his imme- 
diate followers. It was from Reuchlin, too, that Melanch- 
thon got the name by which he is usually known, His 
father’s name was Schwartzerde—black earth—which was 
not very high-sounding, and the fashion of the time was 
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all for a classical brush-up of vernacular names. So 
Schwartzerde was Hellenised into Melanchthon, as smoky 
Reuchlin had become Capnio, aad as Gerard—the desired 
—had become, in two languages, Desiderius Erasmus. 
The elder Schwartzerde was an armourer of some merit, 
who seems to have had the honour of fitting steel to the 
princely person of the Emperor Maximilian. Young 
Melanchthon was a sufficiently remarkable child to do 
full justice to his change of name. At thirteen he wrote 
a German comedy, and, more than that, had it acted in 
honour of his uncle; at the same age, we find him not 
only studying with distinction at Heidelberg, but considered 
competent to take pupils. But the ‘air of Heidelberg did 
not suit him,’ says a biographer, and Tiibingen was later 
the scene of his studies, which he diversified by undertaking 
the management of one of the still novel printing presses. 
At the age of twenty-one, the rising scholar was appointed 
Professor of Greek at the famous University of Wittenberg, 
where Faust had dabbled in magic, and the melancholy 
Hamlet may have sat among the pupils. At first the 
rather mean figure and far from imposing appearance of 
the new Professor were against him, but the unusual bril- 
lianee of his introductory discourse soon cured that. We 
have a glimpse of Cardinal Bembo questioning a travelling 
student, some years later, about the lectures of Melanch- 
thon. It appears that he had normally 1500 students in 
his audience, and sometimes as many as 2500, which, 
according to the learned Cardinal, was unprecedented in 
any university save in the most ancient and famous of all 
Paris, But his salary was only three hundred florins a 
year, whereat the Cardinal broke out into a tirade at the 
ingratitude of Germany in buying so cheap the labour of 
so greata man. He seems to have been most popular in 
his lectures on Homer and on the Epistle to Titus, which 
made it quite the fashion to learn Greek: a pretty time 
the German knights and ladies must have had in trying to 
reconcile the language of the two authors. 

It was at Wittenberg that Melanchthon spent the 
remainder of his life, with brief intervals: the story that 
in his old age his salary was withdrawn, so that he had 
to take to labouring in a brewery for the support of his 
children, is manifestly an invention of the enemy, as is 
that other of his death-bed repentance. His mother, sa‘d 
the Papist historians, besought her dying son to give her 
some last indication of the truth, whereon he admitted 
that the New Light was the more plausible, but the 
Catholic Faith the safer guide. In itself the story is not 
impossible : Melanchthon’s most sympathetic critics admit 
that the Pyrrhonie tendency which has been mentioned 
kept him seeking a firm creed all his life, without ever 
finding it. But this particular anecdote is discredited by 
the fact that Melanchthon’s mother is known to have pre- 
deczased him by some thirty years. Much more lkely is 
the pretty story which Melchior Adam has preserved. 
Melanchthon’s mother seems to have been a wortby, 
devout woman, who was much perplexed by all the storms 
of controversy that had been aroused by her son’s Witten- 
When Melanchthon 
was on the way to Spires in 1529, full of thoughts of that 
famous Augsburg Confession which was his chief explicit 
share in the Reformation, he turned aside to visit her at 
The good soul asked him 


berg colleague, Dr. Martin Luther. 


his native village of Bretten. 
what she was to believe in the midst of such fierce dis- 
putes, and tremblingly recited to him the prayers she was 
accustomed to use. There was no superstition in them, 
and Melanchthon had all the temper of Tennyson’s ‘ Leave 
thou thy sister when she prays.’ His advice was plain: 
‘Go on believing and praying as your wont has been, and 
let the tumult of the controversies go over your head in 


peace.” Often enough his own gentle and humane spirit 
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must have longed to do the same, and to close its eyes on 
the weary world where men battled with such acerbity 
over words and ideas whose essence was to inculeate 
charity, and where ‘one who loved his fellow men’ was 
apt to be greeted with the welcome of a thief or a 
murderer for his patient endeavour to throw a little light 
on their dusty ways. ‘The peace-loving temperament with 
which Nature had endowed Melanchthon was not at all in 
‘ His 
moderation,’ says Bayle, ‘ was only fit to be his cross. He 
was like a sheep in the midst of wolves: his sweetness of 
temper only exposed him to every slanderer, and deprived 
him of the right to answer fools according to their folly.’ 
Yet even in his own day the more reasonable people saw 
in Melanchthon the moderator of the excesses into which 
Luther was often tempted, and the modern world has 
agreed to look upon him as the element of humanism and 


keeping with a zeal for truth in his century. 


tolerance in the councils of the Reformers. Perhaps, if he 
could have chosen, he would have valued that posthumous 
reputation even more than the decent treatment and 
learned leisure of which the rabies theologorum did so 
much to deprive him in his life. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
XV.— EPSOM 

: ig indicate to a self-respecting Londoner the means of 

access to Epsom, whether by London Brighton and 
South Coast to the station on the Downs, or by London 
and South Western to Epsom Town, would be something 
so nearly in the nature of an insult that one searcely feels 
justified in attempting it. Suffice it tosay that, seeing that 
the golf course runs down to the very precincts of the Grand 
Stand and an errant drive might conceivably be out of 
bounds at Tattenham Corner, the station that leads to the 
racecourse will offer a fair means of approach to the golf 
green. At the same time the Town station puts the golfer 
a deal nearer the golf club than the Grand Stand and indeed 
To offer 


any remarks regarding the aspect of the Dowas themselves 


he may pass the former on his way to the latter. 


might also be deemed something even worse than 


superfluous. They are picturesque and they are breezy, as 
every one who has attended the classic horse-race knows 
well enough. The golf cour-e lies, generally, on that 
portion of the Downs that stretches from the Downs 
Station to the Stand, the straight run in from Tattenham 
Corner forming the boundary of the course on the 
eastern side. Even if he be not a golfer, the race-goer 
may remember that this stretch of the common is much 
beautified by the which 


execrate by the name of ‘whins,’ and that roads here 


gorse, the golf-player will 
and there intersect it—roads with a sharp cut bank, 
peculiarly exasperating. About the 
is the artificial and additional abomination that, as at 
Chorleywood, it has been necessary to protect them from the 


whins too there 


devastating niblick by a ring of tar or whitewash within 
which sacred circle it is forbidden to play. Te fortune of 
a good lie among the whins is of no help to you, for ‘lift 
and drop’ is the inexorable and Draconian penalty. 

The club-house is a very charming little edifice, withia 
a lawn of its own, on which the last hole is sometimes 
pitched. At other times the home-green lies, much more 
accessibly, withoat the boundary-fence. The outlook, from 
the club, over the Downs, towards the station, is very 
pleasant, and from the verandah you can watch the 
struggles of out-going and home-coming golfers. The 
former drive off over the valley, following up a long first 
A hedge on the right 
The second tee shot is 


with a long second to the green. 
threatens death to the sliced shot. 
menaced by whins immediately in front, but, these safely 
passed, the ball should lie on the far side of a valley giving 
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a nice up-lying opportunity for a pitch to the steeply 
sloping green on the far side of a precipitously banked 
road. The third green, out in the middle of the course 
again, may be reached with two good shots. Some 
scattered whins guard the green. The fourth is a fine 
hole. A good second may carry the green, lofting over a 
road which guards the approach. Then you have a little 
walk through the whins to a tee for the fifth, which is 
a simple little hole, of a drive and a pitch, down in the 
direction of the race-course. For the sixth you steer a 
narrow course, parallel to the run in from Tattenham 
Corner, between whins on the right and a road to the left; 
or, alternately, may drive over the road, down towards the 
race-course, with the tee shot turning up again, and again 
over the road with the second. The latter makes a longer 
but a wider hole of it. However played, it is a good 
enough hole in five, for two shots can hardly reach it. The 
seventh is a short hole, but a good one—just an iron shot. 
For the eighth you go down, with a drive and iron shot, to 
the farthest corner of the Downs; then turn sharp round 
for the ninth, which is again a drive and short approach— 
the latter much bothered by intersecting roads—to a green 
near the back of the Grand Stand. And so you are half- 
way round, and for the teuth hole have to play a very long 
and rather dreary hole, which sad men have likened to 
Harley Street, parallel with the ‘straight run in,’ and are 
truly grateful when this hole has been done in six and left 
behind. You have quite a little walk now to the tee for 
the eleventh, which gives you opportunities for reckoning 
up your transgressions on the outward way, and making 
excellent resolves for future reformation. The first of these 
you will put into effect with a fine drive, over a sea of 
whins, which may just take you to the eleventh green. 
The next hole, again, you may reach from the tee, 
the green lying close up to a hedge and a fir belt, 
Along the line of this hedge and belt you travel, 
with a drive and an approach, to the thicteenth green. 
From somewhere about this point, in the old days, 
the men of Epsom used to drive a terrific tee shot over 
the Downs railway-station; but much horse-racing has 
probably made them cautious, and they have renounced 
these heroic ways. The course is now back again in the 
direction of the Stand with a long tee shot, which needs 
to be accurate as well as long, to a green lying in a cun- 
ning angle of the road. At the fifteenth a drive and iron 
shot—with a road following the line on the left and whins 
on the right —should carry you home. Then a long tee 
shot has to be followed by a good approach to a green 
lying just beyond a steeply banked road. The seventeenth 
green, deep down in a valley, may scarcely be reached, 
except by a very long one, from the tee ; and for the last, 
when placed on the vexatious green across the hedge, two 
shots and an approach will be needed, and the hole is right 
well done in five. 

It is a green of fine features, as inland greens go, yet a 
green on which occasions of vexation are peculiarly abun- 
dant. The putting greens are fair but almost too steep in 
their undulations, so that in the dry summer weather they 
are keen and tricky to exasperation. Through the green the 
lies are noticeably good, and the whole makes up a just 


but severe test of golf. Horace Hurcitinson, 


‘SWELLED HEAD’ 


FANHOUGH the phrase is an Americanism it unfortu- 
nately denotes a mental symptom not unknown in 
this country. The friends of the owner of the Swelled 
Head are the first to notice it: the general public more 
slowly recognises the phenomenon : the victim remains 
unconscious of his peculiar distinction to the very end, It 
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is a moral malady, but attacks with supreme impartiality 
the just and unjust. Those without humour and gifted 
humourists alike fall a prey to its insidious attack. Moral 
science has so far found it incurable. Nothing short of a 
catastrophe, involving the happiness of the victim, has so 
far proved equal to reducing the affected head to its proper 
proportions. Swelled head generally accompanies success, 
real or fancied, in some undertaking near and dear to the 
heart of the aspirant. The cure very often, therefore, 
means collapse and failure after success has seemed 


assured. The malady is a blessing compared with the 
remedy. The symptoms of this strange cerebral affection 


are more easily denoted by examining individual and 
typical cases. The millionaire, for example, seldom 
enjoys immunity. Unlike the poet he is generally made 
not born. ‘The transition from poverty to wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice may be effected in a single day, and 
in the giddy moment of golden success the head begins to 
expand which but a week before tossed wearily on a pillow 
that seemed stuffed with thorns while ruin hung ghoulish 
from the ceiling. He becomes conscious of his person ; his 
very clothes which were formerly quiet catch the infection 
and assert themselves, particularly his waistcoat, whereon 
the watch-chain lies prominently despite its owner’s arduous 
attempts to forget it. He becomes feverishly sensitive to 
little things to which formerly he was blandly indifferent 
He hungers for notice, and yet has a mortal fear lest he 
seem to solicit. He is timid about asserting himself, but 
feels he must do so at all cost. Soon, however, he out- 
grows this early stage. Surrounded with parasites and 
flatterers, moving in an atmosphere heavy with adulations 
and approval of his every action, he takes himself firmly in 
hand, and makes it the first article of his faith to believe 
in himself. With the conviction that he is as good as the 
best and perhaps better, he ceases to be apprehensive lest 
he should be taken at a disadvantage. He feels himself 
ready for all comers, and talks about lords as if he had a 
contempt for them taken as a class, though willing to 
admit merit in exceptional cases. Conscious that he is 
admired by the community for the brilliant qualities which 
have raised him to the proud position which he ce- 
cupies with so much advantage to society in general, 
he boldly proclaims his sympathies with the unfortunate, 
the unsuccessful and the poor, and his desire to do 
everything in his power to ameliorate their condition. If 
he is convicted of an occasional vulgarity he no longer 
squirms and is silent, but boldly defends and explains it, 
thereby satisfying himself and, as he imagines, silencing 
his critics. In time also his ambition begins to work again. 
Tired with being only a millionaire, he aspires to be 
something else. Politics afford him an opening, and he 
offers himself to some constituency, as in olden days a god 
might condescend to interest himself in the affairs of 
mortals. The only adjective he will allow to qualify his 
wooing of the electorate is—Princely. 
first and foremost he does not scruple to bestow half a 
million sterling in charity. He loves to be charitable, and 
to be accounted so. He says he would willingly conceal 
from his left hand what his right hand gives away, were it 
not that concealment is abhorrent to his soul. Besides he 
thinks so little of these little charities of his that it had 
not occurred to him that the public would trouble itself to 
take any notice of them. When he begins to call himself a 
humble, simple-minded, charity-loving man, with no 
pretension to being a saint, then you know that the head 
of the millionaire is swelled to its utmost capacity. There- 
after what he may do it were impossible to conjecture. 
Under the impression that money can buy anything he will 
at least make an offer for whatever he takes a fancy to. 
Whether he gets it is another matter. You may be sure 
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of this, however, that there is no one so surprised as he if 
he does not. 

But as another example of what swelled head is, take 
the author who has suddenly blossomed into temporary 
popularity. Previously to the success that swelled his 
head he may have been a most modest creature, a sensi- 
tive flower that curled up at the least threat of hostile 
criticism, a t'mid unobtrusive soul nursing a secret ambi- 
tion but too diflident to let his secret be known, Suddenly 
he makes a hit and follows it up with another: his name 
becomes known and he is hailed as a rising star or sun. 
You hasten to congratulate him, but a:e met with a freezing 
politeness that shoots an icy tremor through your bones 
and roots you to the pavement in a position of undignified 
astonishment. The next thing you hear of him is that 
before a crowded audience of persons more or less distin- 
guished like himself he has made a speech in which, while 
deprecating the magnitude of his success, he has admitted 
that it was not altogether undeserved considering the travail 
it had cost him to produce the insignificant trifle which they 
bad been generous enough to receive with such signal 
marks of approbation. And so on. Soon he sheds what- 
ever of his natural modesty remains to him, and studiously 
courts attention in the attitude which he thinks most 
becoming. Like the Paarisee of old he honestly believes 
that he is not as other menare, and that whatever he may 
say or do he must always be interesting. Accordingly, he 
plays many parts for which he is quite unsuited with so 
serious and dignified a deporiment that, were it not that 
the public can be so easily persuaded to take a man at his 
own valuation, his head would be speedily reduced to its 
normal size. Bewildered by the increasing size of his head, 
he soon becomes incapable of thinking or talking about 
anything save himself and his work. While pitting himself 
against his contemporaries, he measures his work against 
that of the giants of the past, and he is apparentiy more 
than pleased with the compnirison. Briefly, he is a source of 
sitisfaction to himself, and of grief to his friends. The 
most annoying feature of the complaint is that the patient 
enjoys himself hugely, and considers himself at liberty to 
behave towards his friends and acquaintances with all the 
l.cence of aninva'id though in the best of health and spirits. 
Your only protection is to avoid him as much as possible. 

As a last illustration it will be as well to seek it amoag 
those not usually amenable to the malady—the class of 
When the journalist does get swelled head 
he gets it very bad. In what are termed crises his head, 
if inclined thit way, swells to stupendous proportions. 
His leading articles read like the despatches of a Dic- 
tator; his advice to the Government of the day is in the 
nature of an ultimatum; he proves the impregnable 
nature of his position by assailing this foreign nation or 
that in language copiously sprinkled with ‘damns’ and 
‘bloody.’ He sends out with all necessary pomp and 
proclamation his special commissioners, who shall report 
to him on the state of affairs. He is above the etiquette 
which binds the ordinary members of his profession, He 
parades his personality ; his person unfortunately is rarely 
noticeable. When he desires to make his thoughts or 
sentiments the cynosure of all eyes he prints them in 
capital letters. He thunders; his words roll after each 
other like an avalanche of tin-cans. His style is ornate 
Through a mist of words looms ominous 
‘To designate the trunk he 


journalists, 


and sonorous. 
and large—tumefactum caput. 
appends his initials. 


STRANGERS IN THE ‘HOUSE’ 
 ggireneyes one of the greatest nuisances in connection 
with the position of a Member of Parliament in the 
present day is the necessity that he is under of procuring 
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for friends and constituents tickets of admission to the 
House of Commons. If he happens to know anything of 
the earlier history of ‘ privilege of Parliament’ he must 
sigh for the day when for a stranger to have been found 
within the walls of the legislative chamber was a high and 
heinous offence against ithe dignity and prerogative of the 
Commons, when tickets were unknown, when separate 
galleries were unheard of, and when if a stranger desired 
to assist at a debate he was more likely to do so success- 
fully without the aid of a member than with it. 

From the earliest times to the present day the Commons 
have ever asserted and maintained their privilege of con- 
ducting their deliberations in private. The stranger who 
to-day procures admission to the House during its proceed- 
ings should not forget that he is present simply as a matter 
of indulgence and not as of right, and that his licence is 
liable to be withdrawn at any moment on the initiative of 
any single member, and that without any debate or dis- 
cussion. Of early cases on the subject we have no record 
prior to the proper keeping of Journals in the House of 
Commons in the reign of Edward VI. From that period 
downwards there are innumerable entries of persons 
arrested and punished for unwarrantable intrusions on the 
House during its sittings: the penalties almost always 
being a reprimand from the Speaker received kneeling at 
the bar beside the Serjeant with his Mace, payment of 
that official's fees, and not infrequently imprisonment in 
Newgate or the Tower during the remainder of the 
Session. One entry from the Journals wil! repay quota- 
tioa as showing not only what the proceedings were like 
on such an occasion, but als> of what kind was Parlia- 
mentary reporting in the ‘long, long ago.’ ‘ May 14, 1014. 
Oae apprehended within the entry of the House not of 
the House brought to the Bar and questioned by Mr. 
Speaker. Answereth that his name Bukeley of Hamp- 
shire. That he came in only to see. Confesseth he told 
the Serjeant he was a burgess. That he will take the 
Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy. That he received the 
Communion at Easter. Mr. Hide: That he knoweth the 
man: thinketh it mere Ignorance. Mr. Duncome moveth 
he may be committed to the Serjeant and that an order: 
“no man may stand in the entry.” Mr. t/ford: Against 
sending to the Tower, but to pay £10 fees. Sir Thomas 
Hobby: To bave him still further punished. Sir J. Horsey: 
To have him further examined and to pay Mr. Serjeant’s 
fees. Sir Richard Tichborne: Knoweth him simple. Sir 
John Savyle : Never heard any man in this case dismissed 
without censure. Ordered upon the question: He shall 
be committed to the Serjeant during the pleasure of the 
House. He brought kneeling to the House, where Mr. 
Speaker pronounced his judgment.’ 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rule excluding 
strangers, and the severity of the penalties attending its 
infraction, there is little doubt that it was largely evaded, 
and for some time with the connivance of the House 
itself. It appears that in the old House of Commons the 
Speaker’s room was immediately behind the Chair, and 
communicated with the outside. Avoiding the door- 
keepers at the Bar visitors would thus slip into the House 
at the rear, and once inside would mingle with the mem- 
bers on the benches. Hither would stroll the beaux and 
fops, members’ servants and constituents, and even pick- 
pockets and cut-purses. At length the scandal and 
inconvenience became so great that an Order of the 
House was necessary to put an end to them, and in 1602 
it was resolved: ‘That the backdoor of the Speaker's 
chamber be locked up every morning at the sitting of the 
House and the key brought and laid upon the Table, and 
that no person do presume to take the same off the Table 
till the rising of the House, upon pain of incurring the 
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censure of the House.’ This Order was renewed sessionally 
until 1833, long after anything was known of the Speaker’s 
chamber, and was dropped in that year trom a general 
conviction of its absurdity. But in the early days of its 
existence means must have been found by strangers for 
surreptitiously getting into the House, for in 1698 we find 
another Order showing to what a pass things had come: 
‘Order.—That the Serjeant-at-Arms attending this House 
do give orders to the doorkeepers and messengers of the 
House constantly to take care that no persons do crowd 
or sit upon the seats of the House, either below or above 
in the gallery, where the members ought to sit.’ Nine 
years after it was reported to the House that, notwith- 
standing the last-mentioned Order, many strangers had 
been admitted into the galleries, by which the members 
of the House had actually been prevented from sitting 
there, and on the 26th of January, 1709, it was further 
resolved: ‘That no member do presume to bring any 
stranger into the House or gallery while the House is 
sitting. By this time, however, it was felt that some 
proper and recognised accommodation for strangers should 
be provided, so that when Sir Christopher Wren was 
entrusted with the direction of certain structural altera- 
tions to the Chamber, a regular gallery was set aside 
for visitors, admission to which was obtained by an order 
from the Speaker or on the personal introduction of a 
member. It is hardly necessary to refer to the various 
regulations on the subject that have since been made, 
nor to the most recent in 1888, which were the outcome 
of the dynamite explosions about that time. 

During all these years and in spite of the way in 
which members winked at the breach of their own rules 
and resolutions, the ancient usage of excluding strangers 
was preserved. On any member taking notice of their 
presence the Speaker was obliged to order them to with- 
draw without putting a question, and this privilege was 
often exercised to clear the Chamber of members of the 
House of Lords during those periods when Peers and 
Commons were at loggerheads. But it cin hardly be 
said that the practice of excluding strangers has ever 
been viewed with any great favour either inside or out- 
side the House. One of the most interesting instances 
was in 1777, when Garrick chanced to be present during 
a debate which produced so warm an altercation between 
two members that the Speaker and the House had to in- 
tervene to prevent a duel then and there. A member 
noticing the actor in the gallery forced the Speaker to 
clear the galleries, and the following day harangued his 
fellow members on the impropriety of allowing play- 
actors to hear their debates. But Mr. Fox rose and 
asked whether it was decent or liberal to exclude from 
the hearing of their discussions a man to whom they 
were all obliged—one who was the great master of elo- 
quence, in whose school they had all imbibed the art of 
speaking and had been taught the elements of rhetoric. 
On the 18th May 1849 Mr. O'Connell ‘spied strangers’ 
because he alleged that in a report of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill the Times had entirely omitted all mention of 
the arguments of the Catholic members, and about a month 
later he repeated his tactics. The revival of what had 
become an exceptional practice led to the appointment ot 
a Committee: this however unanimously declared against 
any alteration of the rules of the House. On the 23rd of 
May 1870 the House was again cleared during the debate 
on the Contagious Diseases Act, and once more in May 
1875, on the motion of Mr. Biggar during a discussion on 
the export of horses, and when the Prince of Wales and 
several other distinguished strangers were in the galleries, 
This was deemed so wanton an exercise of the right that 
it led to a suspension of the Standing Order during the 
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sitting of the House, and ultimately caused the rule to be 
altered. On the Speaker’s attention being now called to 
the presence of strangers, instead of instantly clearing the 
galleries as formerly, he puts the question, ‘ That strangers 
be ordered to withdraw’: so that the decision as to 
turning out their visitors now rests with a majority of the 
House of Commons and no longer with a single member 
of it as in days past. 


MUTE RHETORIC 
N OTION,’ says Scaliger, ‘is older than speech.’ 


Doubtless that erudite person speaks truly. Doubt- 
less paleolithic man, meeting his fellow in the primeval 
forest, and forbearing for once to brandish his flint weapons 
in sign of hostility, did by use of some kindlier sym- 
bolic gesture contrive to inquire after the stranger's 
health and remark on the dreariness of the day, long 
before he had devised any system of articulate sounds by 
which to express his polite anxieties or his dissatisfaction 
with the weather. The primitive human being was of 
necessity a pantomimist ; probably—from the peculiar 
circumstances of his case—a highly finished one. For his 
pantomime was unassisted by illustrative music or sugges- 
tive mise-en-scene ; the stories of which it formed the 
vehicle had not yet been rendered familiar by frequent 
repetition; and there was no programme-book to throw 
light on points but obscurely indicated in the tale. Our 
early progenitor’s sole chance of making his narrative 
understood lay in the absolute truth of his mimetic action. 
At the same time his task was no doubt facilitated by the 
fact that he could appeal to trained readiness of compre- 
hension in his brother mime. Among people accustomed 
to use the same language a mere verbal hint—devoid of all 
significance for him who knows that particular tongue only 
through the medium of grammars and dictionaries—will 
often suffice to convey a very complex idea; the native has 
enough with a word where the fureigner requires a whole 
sentence of explanation. 

In relation to the language of gesture the modern 
peoples of the West are all more or less foreigners. 
Indeed, with the majority of them that language is fast 
becoming a dead one; the ever-increasing development 
of speech is killing it, even as the invention of printing 
and the spread of ‘ general education’ have already killed 
memory. Only among peoples semi-civilised or wholly 
barbarous—such as are the wild tribes of Northern Asia 
and the warrior-clans of South Africa, with their war- 
dances, and animal-dances, and witch-doctors whose spells 
are cast by means of ‘ woven paces and of waving hands ’— 
is it still, in the fullest sense of the phrase, a living tongue. 
There have been times, however, when it has flourished in 
connection with an advanced order of civilisation. It was 
in Imperial Rome that pantomimists, greatly daring, 
undertook ‘to represent by measure and motion all those 
stories of antiquity which before used to furnish the poets 
with the plots of their plays’—and found crowds of 
enthusiastic spectators to applaud them. Clearly the 
wordless language of their dramas in dumb-show was 
easily understanded of the people; for the taste of the 
Roman playgoer in that era was by n>» means for enter- 
tainments which put any strain upon his intellect. He 
preferred an exhibition of rope-dancing to the best comedy 
of Terence—so Terence, sore with humiliation and the 
loss of fondly anticipated ‘royalties,’ complains. Yet 
the gilded youth who yawned over ‘Terentian wit 
was ready to watch the legends of Homer and the 
dramatic tales of Euripides played out before him at 
length by a single mime, who was Hercules and 
Venus, Clytemnestra, Orestes, and Cassandra by turns, 
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‘Nobody can doubt,’ as the old eighteenth-century 
dancing-master naively puts it, ‘that this was a very 
surprising performance.’ Surprising indeed; one that 
would scarcely find fit audicnce amung ourselves. Were a 
performer of equal versatility in pantomimic accomplish- 
ment to appear in these latter days, learned in all the 
lore which Lucian prescribes as needful for his equipment 
—having profound acquaintance with history, mythology, 
fable ; a musician, an anatomist, a connoisseur in the plastic 
arts, a consummate rhetorician—would nineteenth-century 
Europe accord him his rightful place as ‘an interpreter of 
things enigmatic and an explainer of ambiguities’? It is 
to be feared that, in England at least, he would find his 
expensive education thrown away. Ofall Western peoples, 
the English are least fitted, alike by temperament and 
training, to appreciate mute rhetoric. Men, whose ambition 
it is to repress all outward tokens of feeling, are not likely 
to admire cordially performances of which the excellence 
consists in leaving no shade of emotion unexpressed, no 
degree of passion without its proper equivalent in ‘ measure 
and motion.’ 

Look at an Englishman preaching, speaking, lecturing ; 
compare him, not with that born actor and pantomimist 
the Italian, but with the average Frenchman, Irishman, or 
American similarly engaged, and see whether his stolidity, 
his impassibility, his really extraordinary faculty for pre- 
serving, from the beginning to the end of his oration, one 
attitude and one expression of countenance, be not some- 
thing absolutely peculiar to himself. Whena distinguished 
foreigner asserts that all members of the British House of 
Commons addressing that august assembly adopt the self- 
same pose, and draws a cruel picture of honourable an] 
right honourable gentlemen of all ages, sizes, and opinions, 
pouring forth argument, statistics, or invective, each with 
his right knee slightly bent and his right arm extended 
like a pump-handle, his sketch may partake of the nature 
of caricature; but it cannot—more’s the pity—be pro- 
nounced purely fanciful. 

Among the inhabitants of Southern Europe a really 
great actor who should, like the famous Demetrius, speak 
with his hands, might possibly meet with something like 
adequate recognition, More especially in the Italian penin- 
sula ; for there the language of gesture does maintain a really 
lively existenc2 as the handmaid of speech —with the result 
that streets, market-places and churches teem with un 
rehearsed drama. In Italy the women befure the shrine of 
some favourite saint do not knee! decorously on hassocks, and 
read their prayers soberly from little books; they lift up 
entreating hands and streaming eyes, they cling to gate o- 
grille, they cast themselves face downward to kiss the 
marble steps. The preacher in the village pulpit enacts 
the scene from Bible story he would bring before his 
hearers: he has a voice for S:muel and a voice for 
Saul; he weeps with Peter, scowls with Judas, assum:s 
a haughty sneer with Pilate. As to the men, lounging 
at the corners of the wiae-shop;, they seem to the unin- 
itiated to be perpetually cagiged in quarrels of the 
most violent character; it is difficult to believe that 
those flashing eyes and brandished fists, swift tossings of 
the head and turaings of the body do not portend an 
immediate assault upoa the speaker's fellow. In reality, 
Carlo is merely expatiating, in his emp‘atic way, to 
Battista on the abnormal size of this year’s caterpillars; or 
relating the annoyance of Andrea, who has sold his pigs at 
a lower figure than might have been expected —adding a 
dramatic account of the scene between the seller and the 
parchaser of those unfairly depreciated swine. 

To every nation its owa special gifts. British pride 
flatters itself that the sterling qualities peculiar to the 
British character are compensation suffic’ent for any short- 
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comings in the matter of minor graces, Nevertheless it 
is a pity that the educated Briton—so often a mighty man 
of his hands in other respects—should appear incapable 
of learning to speak with them; more, should regard 
them as embarrassing or superfluous appendages, to be 
carefully hidden away under the sleeves of a surplice or 
bestowed mysteriously in his pockets. Hands may be as 
expressive as faces. Who, for instance, that has critically 
examined Millais’s wonderful portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
can fail to read in the tightly wrung hands, with their 
starting veins and fingers closely interknitted, all the 
nervous, impressionable, emotional nature of the sitter ? 
Our regrets are, doubtless, vain. Stiffness, like many 
other bad habits, is bred chiefly of imitation; and ex- 
amples of stiffaess are never likely to be wanting in a 
country where even the natural vivacity of woman 
s‘'ruggles in vain against the unwritten law which in good 
socicty forbids gesticulation. A few heaven-born orators, 
swept away on the tide of their own eloquence, may 
forget fora moment that they are Eoglishmen and un- 
consciously suit the action to the word. But heaven-born 
orators are rare. The ordinary Briton, it is much to be 
feared, will to the end continue to confront his audience 
with the air of a co.demned soldier doggedly facing a 
fiiing party, and saw the air with his hand as though that 
admirable critic, the Prince of Denmark, had not long ago 
proved to him the fatility of such stereotyped action. 


THE THEATRES 
| ela the title of Nelson's Enchantress a curious form 


/ of theatrical entertainment is now provided at the 
Avenue Theatre. DPiay we cannot call it, since it lacks 
plot and contains scarcely any dramatic incident. It may 
therefore be classed by itself as a series of rather loosely 
comstructed pseudo-historical episodes ia the lives of 
Horatio Nelson and Emma Lady Hamilton. We say pur- 
posely ‘ pseudo’ for they are absolute perversions of truth. 
In his attempts to whitewash Lady Hamiltoa the anony- 
mous dramatist has perhaps inadvertently added the 
deepest shades of hypocrisy t» her already tarnished 
character, and hypocrisy is precisely the one vice that 
Lady Hamilton did not possess. Nelson cats a ridica- 
lous figure as a sort of canting chaplain rather than 
Admiral of the Fleet, and the third important personage 
of the play, a certain old Mrs, Cadogan, Lady Hamilton's 
maternal parent, is without exception the most awful old 
hypocrite ever introduced into a drama. 

All the world knows that Emma Hart, afterwards Lady 
Hamilton, rose from the very scum of society to a conspic- 
uous social position through a series of extraordinary and 
very equivocal adventures. She was neither better nor 
worse than other women of her class—indeed she seems to 
have been less thoroughly selfish and heartless. Intelli- 
gence of an uneducated kind she certainly possessed and her 
beauty not only turned Nelson’s head but is immortalised 
by Romney. The dramatist however expects us to believe 
that this young woman of miscellaneous antecedents, who 
was ‘ protected ’ by Charles Greville, who ran away with his 
uncle Sir William Hamilton, and who finally eloped with 
Nelson, was as simple as a dove, and as truthful as the lady 
whose abode is the bottom ofa well. In this endeavour 
he fails signally, bat if on the other hand he intended to 
represent Lady Hamilton as surpassing Becky Sharp in 
dissimulation and duplicity, he has sueceeded to perfection. 
In the earlier scenes we hear a great deal from Romney, 
from Sir William Hamilton, and from a certaia Sir John 
Trevor about Miss Hart’s goodness, and sweetness, and 
generally angelic nature—and indeed the young lady as 
impersonated by Mrs. Patrick Campbell does seem passing 
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virtuous—until on a sudden she loses her temper and 
peevishly informs Greville that if he will not marry her, 
she will surely catch his rich uncle Sir William Hamilton 
in her toils, and entrap him into a marriage with her. 
From this moment until the end of the play it requires no 
little knowledge of human depravity to follow this 
apparently artless Emma through her various acts of deep 
set deception, in which she is aided and abetted by her 
estimable mother, Mrs. Cadogan, an elderly lady who is 
a sort of combination of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet and 
Mme. Cardinal. In the first Act this delightful old person, 
who is to all seeming as sweet mannered as Mrs. Primrose 
and as benevolent as Mrs. Fry, plays gooseberry to her 
daughter during the deplorable Greville protection incident. 
In the second she appears gloriously arrayed as Sir William 
Hamilton’s mother-in-law, and apparently on the best of 
terms with the nobility and gentry in the reception of whom 
atthe British Embassy in Naples at an entertainment given 
in honour of Nelson she takes part. When Emma takes it into 
her head to seduce the hero of the Nile, old Mrs, Cadogan 
looks on serenely and watches the tricks played upon her 
confiding son-in-law with unctuous placidity. In the th'rd 
Act the old harpy turns up at Morton Hall as a sort of 
illegitimate mother-in-law to Nelson and is more hypo- 
critical than ever. At Naples in the zenith of her glory 
Mrs. Cadogan was rather inclined to be jovial, but at 
Morton, where she has followed her daughter Emma—now 
the honoured mistress of Lord Nelson—she accommodates 
herself to the atmosphere of that rather depressing resi- 
dence, and is accordingly sanctimonious and prayerful. 
l‘or the Nelson of this play is, notwithstanding his utter 
disregard for the observance of a certain all-important 
commandment, represented as exceedingly, not to say prig- 
gishly, pious. He has not only coveted but actually stolen 
another man’s wife, but that does not prevent his praying 
out loud on every possible occasion, an example which 
is fullowed to admiration by the excellent Mrs. Cadogan. 
Nelson calls Emma his wife—which for obvious reasons 
he has no right to do. This sets Mrs. Cadogan to work 
imploring ‘ Heaven to bless her lainb’—and Emma too, 
who has become very lachrymose, seems to fancy herself to 
be in some way or other mystically married to Nelson. 
In a word the Nelsoa ménage as represented in this play is 
a study worthy of a Balzic or a Zola. Nelson, who was 
certainly no sycophant, is showa as qualifying less as the 
future hero of Trafalgar, than as one whose chief ambition 
in life is to become the champion stump preacher in Hyde 
Park. Never have we in all our theatrical experience 
heard so much praying on the stage before, as in the third 
Act of this very odd drama. Just before he takes his 
departure for Trafalgar, Nelson preaches a neat little 
sermon followed by a long prayer for Emma, for England, 
and the Navy, which includes the following curious 
petition: ‘And I beseech Thee, oh Lord, to grant that 
humanity may become the leading feature of the British 
Fleet’ (sic). As to old Mrs, Cadogan, that venerable 
sinner is perpetually delivering herself of choice little 
specimens of what used to be described as copybook 
morality. In the last Act, Emma, who is left in lodgings 
in Piceadilly, is naturally very anxious about the fate of 
her heroic lover, and Mrs. Cadogan is very anxious about 
affairs in general. However, after comforting her daughter 
with a good warm cup of chocolate, she watches her fall 
asleep. Then we behold a vision of the death of Nelson, 
which is supposed to be seen by the dreaming Lady 
Hamilton only. It isa very well contrived stage vision 
indeed, and Mr. Forbes Robertson’s rendering of the last 
scene on board the good ship /iclory is impressive to a 
degree. The vision, however, is no effect of what is known 
in spiritualistic circles as telepathy, for before even 
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the awakened Emma has time to rub her eyes, the boys in 
the street are heard shouting an ‘ extra special ’ announcing 
the death and victory which took place ten days before. 
Collingwood and Hardy now enter to break the news to 
the pseudo widuw, and Mrs. Cadogan sinks on her knees, 
probably to pray this time for a speedy successor to Greville, 
Hamilton, and Nelson, 

The wonder of it allis, why such a play was ever written, 
and still greater is the wonder that it should ever have been 
produced. Independently of the fact that it is inexcusably 
dull, it is a perversion of historical facts. Nelson is 
too great a figure to be belittled for the sake of stage 
tricks and effects, and as to ‘poor Emma’ as long as 
Romney’s lovely portraits of her exist, so long will her 
beauty be remembered and her frailty forgiven. If we are 
to have a stage Emma Hamilton let her be shown in her 
brilliant if garish colours, but not in the borrowed plumes 
of Miss Rebecca Sharp. The nation behaved disgrace- 
fully to the poor lady, as all the world knows, but if it 
did let her die of want, it never accused her of being a 
canting hypocrite. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson, made up to look extremely like 
the picture of Nelson after he had lost his lefc arm, acts 
the little he has to do with much dignity ; and his fine 
voice is heard to singular advantage when repeating his 
lengthy prayers. There is genuine feeling, too, in his 
tones when he bids adieu to his precious Emma and her 
charming mother. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Lady Hamiltoa looks the 
character to the life, and the staccato, not to say pizzicalo, 
delivery of her lines, although it has a mincing effect, helps 
to emphasise the singular insincerity of the character. 
Mrs. Brooke is quite admirable as Mrs. Cadogan, and her 
kindly face and pleasant voice unconsciously darken the 
objectionable features of the outrageous rascal she 
represents. With the exceptions of Mr. Sydney Brough, 
who plays Sir John Trevor, Mr. Elwood, who is the 
Hon. Charles Greville, and Mr. Nutcombe Gould, who 
acts with much distinction the part of Sir William 
Hamilton, the rest of the characters are mere shades. The 
play is beautifully produced and costumed with remarkable 
accuracy, and as a spectacle is all that could be desired. 
The scenery, considering the smallness of the stage, was 
well arranged and very picturesque. 

It is pleasant to record the complete success at the 
Court of the revival of Mr. Buchanan’s excellent play, 
Sweet Nancy, in which Miss Annie Hughes is charming ; 
and also that of a little piece by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, 
entitled A Bit of Old Chelsea, in which Miss Annie Hughes 
plays a flower-girl delightfully, and Mr. Edmund Maurice 
a young painter—nicknamed the ‘ Saint ’—to admiration. 

We record, too, with the intention of a more detailed 
description next week, the success of Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s pleasing musical comedy, My Friend the Prince, 
at the Garrick. 

Owing to the indisposition of Miss Ellen Terry, the 
initial performance of Madame Sans-Géne is postponed for 
some weeks, during which Jtichard I//, with Sir Henry 


Irving in the title ré/e, will be revived. 
R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


T what point doesa ‘ good story’ become old ? That is 

to say, at what juncture may one or ought one to 

take for granted that everybody has heard of a ‘good 
thing’? I am led to ask the question because I find Sir 
M. Grant Duff reproducing in his Notes from a Diary several 
anecdotes which have already attained the distinction of 
print, and which might therefore be supposed to be fairly 
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well known to the reading public. There is, for instance, 
the remark of the little girl at Wellington’s funeral, when 
she saw the Duke’s horse ride by with the Duke's 
boots slung across the saddle: ‘Mamma, when we 
die, will there be nothing left of us but boots?’ It is 
an excellent story, but it was printed long ago by the 
Rev. J. C. Young in his Diary. Then there are Charles 
Lamb’s quotation in reference to Crabb Robinson’s first 
brief—* Thou great first cause, least understood ;’ and 
Hayward’s reply to the French lady who wanted to know 
what a ‘compound householder’ was—‘C’est le mari de 
la femme incomprise’: Sir M. Grant Daff records both 
of these, which Hayward and Crabb Robinson themselves 
severally recorded. Fancy, too, Sir M. Grant Daff re- 
printing, at this time of day, Mansel’s lines on the 
‘ A. double S.,’ and the ‘ double S.A.’! 

Talking of epigrams, Sir M. Grant Datf does quote one 
which is new to me-—a couplet descriptive of the wet 
weather in the English lakes— 

Ifow weil the firmament obeys the crdinance divine ! 

It must not rain for forty days, bat does for thirty-nine. 
We have here, too, a reference to Sir George Rose’s Latin 
equivalent for ‘a hearse, ‘Mors omnibus.’ This will 
remind many of an epigram by Luttrell ‘On one run over 
by an Omnibus’ : 

K Ned by an omaitus—why not ? 
So quick a death a bo nis; 


Le 


t not his friends lament his lot— 
Mo 5 omnibus communis. 

Now that Messrs. Downey have announced a ‘ complete 
uniform illustrated edition ’ of the works of Charles Lever, 
one is inclined to wonder why the thing has not been done 
before. Of course there have been uniform issues, at 
diferent times, embracing the stories published up to those 
dates. There was one in 1860 2, consisting of fourteen 
volumes; there was another in 1805-7, consisting of 
twenty-two volumes (and this, if I mistake not, was the 
one illustrated by ‘Phiz’); then, in 1876-8, there was 
another illustrated edition, in thirty-three volumes. But 
now we are to have an edition, absolutely complete, 
1unning to thirty-six volumes, and illustrated by ‘ Phiz,’ 
Cruickshank, Luke Fildes, M. E. Edwards, and the son of 
‘Phiz’ (Mr. Gordon Browne). It will be welcome, for 
Lever is a writer to whom jou can turn again and again 
with pleasure, because of the variety both of his subjects 
and of his style. How different the Bramleighs, the Paul 
Gosleit, the Lord Kilgobbin, of his later days, from the 
Lorrequer, the O'Malley, the Jack Hinton, of his early y ears. 

Some cf the tales will come very freshly to the present 
generation, and especially to the young literary men whose 
reading has apparently been so limited. Meanwhile the 
popularity of certain of Lever’s stories has been unfailing 
throughout, and among new editions of the last half-dozen 
years or so I find not only Marry Lorrequer (thrice), 
Charles O'Malley (twice), the O'Donoghue (twice), and 
Jack Hinton (twice), but sixpenny reprints both of the 
O'Donoghue and Con Cregan. ‘There is every prospect, | 
should say, that the new complete edition—strictly limited 
by the way to one thousand copies—will be a marked 
success. 

Talking of promised new editions, there is that of Mr. 
Baring Gould’s Lives of the Saints, which will include fresh 
matter. ‘The work first appeared, if I remember rightly, 
about twenty-five years ago, in the shape of fifteen volumes. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan is going to reprint his S¢. dbe and 
his Seven Wives, which was brought out anonymously in 
1871, and remains one of the best things he has done. 
The new edition of Agatha’s Husband points to the sus- 
tained popularity of one of the best known of Mrs. Craik’s 
productions. The story was published originally in three- 
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volume form in 1852; and forty-five years make a long 
life for a novel in these forgetful days of ours. 

A propos de Mr. Buchanan: I am glad that he is not 
going to content himself with reprinting his old poems, but 
is about to submit to us a new one—-‘ The Ballad of Mary 
the Mother.’ Personally I have always regretted that Mr. 
Buchanan gave up to prose fiction and the theatre and the 
newspapers the talents that were intended for poctry- 
making. That is the worst of versatility ; itis apt to induce 
a man to dissipate his powers. There was a time when 
Mr. Buchanan wrote excellent prose criticism : ‘ where is 
dat barty now?’ Perhaps Mr. Buchanan would have made 
more solid and permanent successes if he had had, and had 
followed persistently, one definite aim. It is only men of 
the very rarest powers who can safely ‘ spread themselves’ 
over verse, and prose fiction, and prose drama, and prose 
criticism ; and even in their case the result is apt to be 
dubious. 

The proposed memorial of Miss Christina Rossetti has 
not been liberally supported, and one sympathises with the 
public complaint made thereanent. But is it not the fact 
that the memorial business has been overdone? No pro- 
minent person now passes away without a consequent 
suggestion for some species of commemoration. People 
are always very willing to subscribe, but the demand on 
their purses is becoming intolerable. ‘The line has to be 
drawn somewhere. Besides which, there is something 
more thana suspicion that memorialising is scarcely the 
proper work of contemporaries. The name and fame of 
Christina Rossetti may fairly be expected to outlast our 
time : is it not rather for our descendants to commemorate 
them, if they think there is any fear of their being forgotten ? 
Not until a name and a fame fall into disuse is there any 
occasion to celebrate them: in the meantime, they cele- 
brate themselves. 

Very little attention—not unnaturally—his been ac- 
corded to the decease of the Rev. Francis Jacox. Mr. 
Jacox has not come before the public, I fancy, for nearly 
twenty years, and to the general reader of to-day he is 
unknown, even by name. Those, however, who were 
close students of contemporary literature in the early and 
later seventies will recollect the books turned out by Mr. 
Jacox—his Secular Annotations on Scripture Teats, his 
Aspects of Authorship, his Shakespeare Diversions, his Cues 
from All Quarters, his Bible Muste: Variations in Many 
Keys. He seems to have been an omnivorous reader, 
and to have made a careful index of everything he 
read, ‘The upshot was that, on certain topics, he was 
able to pour out an apparently interminable flood of illus- 
trative extracts from all sorts of authors. His publications, 
practically, were selections (carefully arranged) from his 
commonplace-books, They were rather arid works, but 
as suggestive text-books they had their merits; they often 
diverted the mind into a profitable course of thought. 

I have been rather amused to note the advertisement 
of an edition of Miss Aleott’s Lilile Jomen, ‘ with all the 
Americanisms done away with.’ I trust this will not 
meet the eye of the stern and unbending Mr. Brander 
Matthews, or he may forthwith undertake the editing of 
an English tale ‘with all the Britticisms omitted.’ And, 
after all, as Litile Women is the work of an American 
writer, might we not very properly leave her ‘ Ameri- 
canisms’ alone? We do not expect a French author to 
have no ‘ Gallicisms.’ 

‘Cantab.,’ 1 observe in anuther advertisement, desires 
‘Easy Literary Work for Spare Hours.’ I hope he will 
get it. If there be any literary work that can be truthfully 
called ‘easy,’ I should like to know of it. Perhaps, if he 
meets with it, ‘Cantab.’ will kindly communicate with the 
Looker-On, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BIRTH OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
15th February, 1897. 


Sirk,—I appeal to your sense of justice to allow me to enter 
an energetic protest against the unfounded claim set up by Mr. 
Higgs in his PAyszocra’s, reviewed in your issue of this week, 
and, in an unwitting moment, endorsed by you. Mr. Higgs 
siys that his work furnishes a useful introduction to a subject 
upon which no book has yet been written in the English 
language, though its study has during the last seven years been 
deemed worthy to engage the active atteation of many leading 
economists on the continent of Europe. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes when I saw this statement, which you endorse, I feel 
sure, in a moment of oblivion. More than forty years ago I 
was compelled by circumstances to critically investigate the 
current works on economics and, being thoroughly conversant 
with all the subjects they deal witb, I at once saw that, though 
they had been of great service in clearing away innumerable 
prejudices and obstructions to commerce, yet for the actual 
exposition of the great scientific principles and mechani:m of 
general commerce they were utterly useless. In my first pub- 
lished work, Zhe Theory and Pra.tice of Banking, in 1856, I said, 
‘The time has come when all political economy must be re- 
written.’ I then investigated the history of political economy, 
and I found that it was not originated by Adam Smith, as was 
s) commonly supposed in this country, but that it was first 
Ceclared to be a definite and positive science by the sect of the 
economists in France in 1759, who afterwards came to be called 
the Physiocrates. I gave an account of them in my L/ements 
of Political Economy, published in 1857. In my Dictionary of 
Poltttal Economy, vol. i., published in 1863, I gave an account 
of the doctrines of Baudeay, one of the leading Physiocrates, 
and also of Bastiat, Condillac, Condorcet, and others, showing 
how these last writers differed from the Physiocrates. In 1862 
M. Michel Chevalier presented a report to the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute of France on my 
then published works, in which he declared his entire adhesion 
to me, and pointed out that I had shown that the economists 
were the real founders of economics as a science. In the 
second edition of my Elem2nts of Political Economy, pub- 
lished under the title of the Principles of Economica! Philo- 
sophy in 1872, 1 give a very much fuller analysis of the 
doctrines of the Physiocrates, pointing out their fundamental 
fallacy which produced the reaction against them. In 1877 I 
was appointed Intercollegiate Lecturer on Ecoaomi-s at Cam- 
bridge, and I delivered a course of six lectures in the University, 
in which I gave a history of the science up t) the time of Adam 
Smith. These lectu-es were reported verdatin in the Cambridge 
independent Press. 1 repeated the account of the Physiocrates 
in the third edition of my Elements of Political Economy pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘Z/ements of Economics in 1881. 
Moreover, in my A/story of Economics published last year, 
which has been in your hands since last July, I gave the history 
of Economics for two thousand years, and traced the develop- 
ment of the science from the time of Aristotle to the present 
day. In these various works I have given all that is in Mr. 
Higgs's work and a great deal more besides. Will Mr. Higgs 
come forward and state in the face of the world that he was not 
acquainted with these works? He himself acknowledges that 
he knows my Dictionary. And I should not be surprised if 
some of my works were published before Mr. Higgs was born. 
Certainly Mr. Higgs’s work contains some points of interest, 
but he has not the slizhtest inkling of the great fundamental 
fallacy of the Economists which produced the revolt against 
them, headed by Condillac and Adam Smith in 1776, I am 
certainly glad that the doctrines I have been preaching in the 
dull and listless ears of English Economists for forty years 
are at last beginning to receive attention. But that Mr. Higgs 
should assert that he is the first person in England to give an 
account of the doctrines of the Physiocrates is the most prepos- 
terous and unfounded claim in the whole history of science.—I 
am, etc. HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


[We have not the beok of Mr. Higgs by us, and our 
reviewer is out of reach. It will be enough for us to confine 
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our observations to the review. We take leave to remind Mr. 
MacLeod that to accuse a man of saying that which he has not 
said is a familiar but fruitless device of controversy. If ‘Mr. 
Higgs says that his work furnishes a useful introduction to a 
subject upon which no book has yet been written in the English 
language’ our reviewer distinctly has not endorsed that state- 
ment ; he simply says‘ no modern English author has attempted 
to appreciate the debt we owe them,’ and that isa very different 
matter. We frankly admit, however, that our reviewer's state- 
ment is of too sveeping a character and, though we cannot 
pretend to be familiar with all the works of Mr. MacLeod, we 
have a vivid recollection of passages from his pen which were 
distinctly appreciative of the Physiocrates. Mr. MacLeod’s 
letter is perhaps unnecessarily autobiographical, but we have 
too much respect for his earnestness and ability to curtail him 
by a word.—.\V.0.] 


THE MOTIVES OF GLENGARRY 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 
St. Andrews, N.B, 17th February, 1897. 

Sir,—I think that Glengarry’s motives for becoming Pickle 
are more apparen’, and the case against him stronger, than 
your Reviewer supposes. As to theft, he owns that he took 
the money ; the forgery may be left in air, as a Jacobite 
rumour, if you w.l'. For his motives: Pickle dates his services 
from 1750. What was Glengarry’s position ia 1749? He was 
a banished man ; his father (against whom the gentlemen of his 
clan chivalrously laid an information) had been in prison since 
1746, and was still immured. Money from Kome there was 
none ; the French War Office was pressing him for adebt. He 
sold his sword and shoe-buckles. In these desperate circum- 
stances he went to London, nominally to try to get the decree 
of banishment rescinded (July-Sep‘ember 1749). At this date 
Cumberland speaks of an offer of excellent secret intelligence. 
Perhaps we may date here the interview reported by Pelham to 
Lochnell, and by him, in 1753, to Mrs Cameron, when Glengarry 
‘offered Ais services in any shipe they thought proper? Your 
Reviewer merely makes Mrs.Cameron say ‘that Glengarry was 
well known to Pelham,’ who, oa the other hand, was asking 
Lochnell for information about him. Is this quite fair ? 

What M:s Cameron siid 13 not eviJence, as I observe. Taat 
the lady hit cn Glengarry as traitor and on Pelham as 
employer (Pelham being Pickle’s master) I am content to set 
At all events, Glengarry pleaded his 
cause in London (Julv, September 1749). In October his 
father was a free min. This might be the re vard of a promise 
by Young Glenzarry to ‘conform’: he says that he scorned 
the action! Yet, by 1750-1751, his sentence of banishment 
was cancelled. He lived where he liked (in fact, in Beanfort 
Buildings, Strand), and, with the full knowledge cf the English 
Government, he repeatedly visited France and tie Earl 
Mari:chal. So, of cour:e, did Pickle: a coincidence, 

Here, then, far fron starving in exile, while his father lies in 
prison, Glengarry is a free man in England, nor does the Govern- 
ment repent of its indulgence, when it finds him frequently 
visiting Paris and Northern France. He tells James that he is t» 
lead a gang of Highlanders in the Elibank plot (a poor reward 
for the mercy of Government). Pickle te:ls Pelham that the 
Jacobites expect the same service of Aim. Both announce 
their simultaneous severe illness in Paris. 59th, on old Glen- 
garry’s death, inherit estates near Fort Augustus. Pickle 
is recommended to ihe attention of its Governor; the 
person on whom the Governor reports is—Glengarry. Finally, 
Pickle offers to raise a Highland regiment, Newcastle is to 
answer to Glengarry. Why, in heaven’s name, if Glengarry is szo¢ 
Pickle? I omit handwriting, spelling, and a crowd of other 
facts. 

Well, what was Glengarry’s motive? P.ckle explains it, 
‘nobody as yet knows in what manner the forfeited estates 
would be s-¢t/ed, which I italicised (p. 219). Why were the 
Glengarry estates not forfeited? The public wanted to know. 
Woy, if restored, were they not bestowed on Pickle’s young 
half-brother, or infant nephew? Did Pickle serve Pelham for 
nought? This is my view of the motives of Glengarry (I omit 
the story that he had also an insult to revenge), and this is a 
synopsis of part of the evidence. More, of a very black cha- 
racter, has since come in. I ought, indeed, to have summed 


down as a coincidence. 
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up the case against Glengarry, but I confess that I thought the 
facts published were too glaringly obvious to need comment. 
The theory that Pickle personated Glengarry is impossible in 
view of his last letter, and again because Pickle was fersonally 
known, not by letter only, to Pelham, to several officials, to the 
Secret Service man Bruce, and to General Bland in Edinburgh, 
all of whom had many opportunities of knowing Glengarry. In 
Edinburgh he could not be unknown, and in London he had, 
for twenty-seven months, been a State prisoner of the first 
Will ‘Not proven’ be the verdict ?—I am, etc., 


importance, 
ANDREW LANG, 


REVIEWS 
LORD BOWEN 


Lord Bowen: A Biographical Sketch. Witha Selection from 
his Verses. By Sir HENRY STEWART CUNNINGHAM, 
K.C.1.E. London: Murray. 


This biography is a piece of work of the kind which, in other 
circumstances, Lord Bowen himself might have done and which, 
in relation to any one else, he would most certainly have appre- 
ciated. In its celicacy of percepiion for the finer shades of 
character, in its dignified reticence and in distinction of style, it 
is worthy of Bowen. Sir Henry Cunningham in his introduc- 
tion laments the feebleness and coarseness of the p’n as an 
instrument for appreciating ‘ the nameless magic, the infection 
of intellectual or spir.tual mood, the moral magnetism, the 
indefinable influence on heart and nerve, which give some 
favoured natures so powerful a hold upon the affections of their 
fellow men. The volatile essence escapes while we examine it. 
The residuum is always disappointing.’ No doubt this is true ; 
it is true of most attempts to portriy deeply stirred «motions 
whether of joy or grief, of pleasure or pain, but yet the pen 
can do much, and Lord LBowen’s biographer has produced a 
picture of a charming personality wh'ch all who knew anyth ng 
of the late judge, in his pablic and private character, will 
rejoice to possess. 

Bowen was of Irish, or Anglo-Irish, descent through k-oth his 
parents, and throughout his life he exhibited many of the charac- 
teristics of his race, as well as some with which Irishmen are not 
p pularly credited. Throughout his life, from his earliest schocl 
days to those few paiaful months during which he sat in the House 
of Lords and on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, his 
¢xtraordinary powers impressed a'l with whom he was brcught ia 
conta t. The master of the preparatory school from which he 
wont to Rugby wro:e of him that he had an appetite for every 
branch of learning, and that his capacity for acquiring know- 
ledze and diges'ing and retaining was of a very remaikable 
order. ‘The present Dean of Westminster, who was master of 
the Form in which he was first placed at Rugby, descrides him 
as a boy to whom his heart went out—full of lite, enerzy and 
interest in all things, quick in intellectual movement, voracious 
in literary appetite—altogether delight‘ully clever. At Rugody 
his success ail round was extraordinary, and Gray’s ode wa; 
alt-red to express the hero-worship of his fellows : 

Bowen's praise demands my song, 
Bowen swift and Bowen strong. 

Everything seemed to come easily to this Admirable Cric'iton. 
One of his Rugby contemporaries says that what impressed 
them was the union of brilliance and sound qualities with 
great athletic powers. His great reputation preceded him t> 
Balliol, where Professor Jowett found in him ‘the ideal 
student of his hopes and vows,’ and where he took his p'’ace 
in a peculiarly brilliant band. In 1858 he took his First class 
with A. V. Dicey, the Bishop of Hereford, T. E. Ho!land, and 
E. Wodehouse, M.P., and carried off every available prize that 
the University had to offer. In London he speedily attracted 
the attention of the late Lord Coleridge, who gave him a place 
in his chambers, to which doubtless he owed his association 
with the Tichborne case and to which he certainly owed his 
appointment as junior counsel to the Treasury, with the seat 
on the Bench which followed in the fulness of time. After very 
few years as a puisne judge he was promoted to the Court of 
Appeal, where he played an important part in mouldirg the 
new system introduced by the Judicature Acts, and shortly 
before his death he was appointed a member of the highest 
appellate court in the Queen’s dominions. 
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This was a career of unbroken success from its opening to its 
close ; but there were, nevertheless, some serious drawbacks. 
From the time Bowen left Oxford his health was bad. Speaking 
of his earlier years in London, Sir Henry Cunningham says : 
‘The remainder of Charles Bowen’s life was, to a large extent, 
one long struggle against the breakdown which was ever close 
at hand. Only one result could be anticipated, and that result 
ensued. ‘Those who had the opportunity of watching him for 
the next few years knew too well how severe the struggle was, 
how constant the interruption from failing powers, how serious 
the drain upon vital power. His temperament and training 
alike conduced to exhaustion.’ Partly on account of the state 
of his health, partly from temperament and training, Bowen 
was liab'e to fits of depression. His biographer in speaking 
of a certain exquisiteness of taste, a fastidiousness of judgment, 
a scrupulous nicety which nothing short of the highest 
excellence will satisfy, mentions as a counter influence the 
sadness of insight, a besetting scepticism as to the interest and 
worth of human things, ‘a haunting suspicion that the struggles, 
excitements, and prizes of existence are not worth the effort 
which they involve, that human achievement is but a trou)le- 
some illusion, and that, when all has been said and done, our 
little li is rounded with a sleep.’ After his promotion to the 
Bench he seems to have sunk into a prolonged depression of 
sp'rits, yet at times he was the most buoyant of m2n. This 
alternation is, we believe, a comm). characteristi: amongst 
men with a strain of Irish blooj, and after he had been a short 
time on the Bench, with the leisure which it afforded, he became 
famous, in a stately, dignified way, as a social w.t. ‘ His witty 
sayings passed from mouth t> mouth. He becane in great 
request. His presence was supposed to ensure the brilliancy 
of an entertainment ’—in short, he became a sort of lion. 

One of the greatest influences on his life was his friendship 
with the great Master of Balliol, another his association with 
the late Lord Coleridge. ‘ Bowen,’ says Sir Henry Cunning- 
ham, ‘became year by year more impressed with the Master’s 
excellznce, wisdom and far-reaching kindnes:. His friendship 
for Jowett and the sincere loyalty and devotion with which he 
regarded him were, I believe, among the one or two most 
powerful internal influences which moulded Charles Bowan’s 
tastes and sympathies, and shaped the course of his life.’ Down 
to the end of Jowett’s life the intercourse between the two was 
of the most affectionate character. Writing to conzratu'ate 
Bowen on his approaching marriage, Jowett sa'd: ‘I should be 
the most ungrateful of human beings not to feel deeply your 
affection for me, which, indeed, I have never been able to 
account for on any cther principle than Falstaffs “He his 
given me medicines to make him love me.”’ Coleridge’s letters 
breathe the same feeling. Writing from his own death-bed, 
the Lord Chief Justice, referring to his friend’s death, said: ‘It 
is use’ess to try to express what the loss of Charles Bowen is to 
me. I will not attempt it; I will only say it is a loss which I 
feel every day—if I said every waking hour I should not exag- 
gerate the depth of my feeling for him. For four weeks I have 
been hovering between life and death ; they tell me now that | 
shall recover, but if I do I shall come back into a poorer world, 
which never can be to me again what it was a couple of months 
ago.’ 

Sir Henry Cunningham includes in his story extracis from 
Bowen’s prose and verse. Some of the latter shows high 
poetical faculty, but we think if Bowen had given himself to 
literature he would have soon abandoned verse for prose. The 
selections from his speeches and addresses abound in epigram- 
matic observations which are always neat and pointed, always 
enshrine some piece of wisdom, but almost always smell of the 
lamp. Thus: ‘Cramming is the tribute which idleness pays to 
the excellence of industry. The crammer does his test for his 
pupil. He may overload him but he produces him, after all, in 
the condition desired by the market.’ The theory of realism is 
that ‘the literary workman is entitled to portray the p‘gsties of 
Epicurus provided that the colouring is masterly, the composi- 
tion skilful, and the pigs true to nature.’ In these and many 
others of a like kind in the book the reader will be reminded of 
the clever, superior Don, for epigrams with a similar sparkle 
about them are the staples of every University Common Room. 

Of Bowen’s amazing industry, his devotion to law, his learning, 
his occasional subtlety, his beaming, sunny nature, we have not 
left ourselves space to speak. And we have only one word of 
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objection to Sir Henry Cunningham’s work. We wish he had 
given us more of the letters to and from Bowen, and the whole 
of the communications of which he speaks ia his preface from 
various eminent persons who knew Bowen well. In fact, he 
might well have made the volume double its present size without 
wearying his readers or making it longer than his subject and 
the material at his disposal deserved. 


SNGLISH SCHOOLS AT THE REFORMATION 


English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-8. By ARTHUR F. 
LEACH, M.A. Westminster: Constable. 


Another 7//usion perdue! Time and research have changed 
many of our historical conceptions, but in the whitewashing of 
villains and the blackening of saints a few facts that one would 
willingly have believed seemed securely and permanently settled, 
and one of them was the statesmanlike encouragement of educa- 
tion by Edward VI. This notion Mr. Leach has done a great 
deal to expose, not from any special dislike to Edward VI., 
whom he describes as a ‘ poor, rickety, over-educated boy’ in 
the hands of his advisers, but because the facts of the case, on 
examination, do not support the generally received opinion. 
Such phrases as ‘Edward VI., Spoiler of Schools,’ and ‘ Ed- 
wardian Sooliation, require at first sight much justification. 
Mr. Leach finds the justification in documents which, as far as 
we can see, place the matter beyond the reach of controversy. 
The results of his labours may as we'l be stated in his own 
words. ‘Never was a great reputation more easily ga:ned and 
less deserved than that of Edward VI. as a founder of schools.’ 
When Mr. Green speaks of the ‘ noble measure, the foundation 
of eighteen Grammar Schools,’ which ‘ was destined to throw a 
lustre over the name of Edward, the statement, according to 
Mr. Leach, is ‘an amazing reversal of the real facts.’ And the 
real facts Mr. Leach, founding himself on the firm rock of con- 
temporary documents, states to be these : ‘Grammar Schools, 
instead of beinz comparatively modern, post-Reformation in- 
ventions, are among our most ancient institutions, some of them 
far older than the Lord Mayor of London or the House of 
Commons. The records appended to this book show that close 
on 200 Grammar Schools (and the schools of Winchester and 
Eton are included in the term Grammar Schools) existed in 
England before the reign of Edward VI., which were for the 
most part abolished or crippled under him. It will appear, 
however, that the records are defective. They are only the 
survivors of a much larger host which have been lost in the 
storms of the past and drowned in the seas of destruction. 
They do not give, they could not from their nature give, a 
complete account of all the Grammar Schools then existing in 
England. Such an account is probably irrecoverable. The 
materials for it do not exi:t. Enough, however, can be gathered 
from other sources of information to permit the assertion to be 
confiden'ly made that these 200 schools do not represent any- 
thing like all the Grammar Schools which existed in, or shortly 
tefore, the reign of Edward VI. Three hundred is a moderate 
estimate of the number in the year 1535, when the floods of the 
great revolution, which is called the Reformation, were let 
loose. Most of them were swept away, either under Henry or 
his son; or, if not swept away, plundered and damaged.’ 

Mr. Leach devotes a chapter to each of the various kinds of 
school existing at that time, from the wealthy foundations of 

Winchester and Eton to Launceston, where an old man was 
paid 13s. 4d. a year to teach young chilcren the ABC. There 
were Cathedral schools from time immemorial, such as those 
of Wells and Chichester ; early College schools, as at Beverley, 
Chester, Crediton, Ripon, Shrewsbury, Southwell, Stafford, 
Tamworth, Warwick, and Wimborne, all of which appear in 
Domesday; schools in connection with monasteries, though 
Mr. Leach holds that the monks had little to do with general 
education ; later College schools, that is, schools founded after 
the middle of the thirteenth century, as at Salisbury, Penryn, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Ottery St. Mary, Winchester, Eton, Towces- 
ter, Rotherham, Acaster, and Kirkoswald ; many Guild schools, 
as at Ashburton, Wisbech, and Burford ; the still more numerous 
class of Chantry Schools ; and Independent Schoo!s, with mas- 
ters who might be laymen, of which St. Paul’s and Manchester 
are the mo-t distinguished though not the earliest examples. 
‘Such tho, says Mr. Leach, ‘ was the provision for schools when 
the Refo nation swept, like a celuge, aga‘nst all ecc'esiastical 
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foundations’ But Henry VIII. was not hostile to education. 
He improved the position of the Cathedral Schools, and gave 
a prominent position to learning in the collegiate church. 
The worst of it was that, though the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries did little injury to education, the Act 
confirming the dissolution of the larger monasteries included 
colleges and hospitals, and destroyed with them many of 
their schools also. Contrary to the received opinion, the 
Chantries Act of Ilenry VIII. seems to have had little 
effect, only seven chantries being recorded as actually falling 
under it. This was by no means the case with the Chantries 
Act of his successor. Henry’s motive, just before his death, 
had been to get money, and, as unlicensed persons were 
devouring the chantries, to devour them himself; while the 
Act of Edward was based on religious grounds, and frankly 
regarded the chantries as useless and superstitious sine- 
cures. In fact, Bishop Gardiner himself approved of the 
Chantries Act. From an educational po'nt of view—and in no 
other need we consider it—th2 Act had the defect of making 
no provision for Song, or elementary, schools, and of suppressing 
schools that did not appear in the foundation of the dissolved 
chantry or religious guild. So far it did harm incidentally, but 
not by the intention of its authors. Much depended on the 
administration of the Act, and its execution, to say the least of 
it, was unfortunate. County Commissioners, men of good 
position apparently, made full local inquiries ; and a Commission 
of two men, Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and Robert Kelway, a lawyer, was 
empowered to take measures for the continuance of schools 
affected by the Act and for the assignment of pensions to those 
who were disestablished. Mr. Leach points out that the latter 
part of the Commissioners’ duties was carried out well enough, 
and on a sufficiently; liberal scale, while the much more 
important directions for the continuance of schools were 
rendered, for most of them, futile and ineffective. Chantries 
were suppressed, persons interested were pensioned ; but, as 
regards the continuance of schools, the Act might be cited as 
an instance of how not to do it. Probably the greater part of 
the revenues derived from the suppressed endowments was 
embezzled—there is no other word for it—by members of the 
Government, or applied to the payment of the King’s debts. 
The natural result of the fiasco was great Cissatisfaction among 
the friends of educatior, and the re-foundation of certain old 
schools, especially after Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, came 
to power. ‘ He, if any one,’ says the author, ‘is entitled to what 
credit there is in Edward VI. School Foundations. He saved 
what he could fron the general wreck, not indeed restoring to 
the schools their ancient possessions, but building them up, so 
to speak, from odds and ends of various endowments. Thus 
Sedbergh School, founded by Dr. Lupton in 1527-8, was re- 
founded in 1551 and end wed with the whole possession of two 
chantries,a rood guild and the maintenance of a lamp, and 
with part of the possessions of four other chantries and of the 
college at Rotherham. Sherborne School was similarly treated, 
and, with Grantham, Louth, Morpeth, Macclesfield, Birmingham 
and Shrewsbury, must regard Dudley as its preserver. 

The second part of the book, to pass over several interesting 
but somewhat less important chapters on other matters, consists 
of documents such as Commissions and extracts from ceriifi- 
cates and warrants under the two Chantries Acts, showing how 
each particular school fared. The broad results, thouzh the 
record cannot from the nature of the case be complete, 
undoubtedly bear out Mr. Leach’s contention that received 
notions as to educational provisions must be revised, that many 
of our schools are more ancient than is generally supposed, and 
that Edward VI. and his advisers are not in reality the founders 
of our Secondary system. For all the infinite pains that the 
author has taken with his subject, and for his research among 
original documents, we have nothing but praise. His language, 
however, in more than one instance, falls short of the impartiality 
that one looks for in a work of this nature. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY 


Notes From a Diary: 1851-157. By the Right Hon. Sir 
MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT Durr, G.C.S.I. London: 
Murray. 

These volumes convey chiefly to the reader's mind that Sir 

M. E, Grant Duff is both by temperament and circumstance a 
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very enviable person. He belongs to that class, who, finding 
themselves endowed with a good estate and good abilities, do 
their best to make their surroundings worthy of themselves 
and themselves worthy of their surroundings. To begin with 
he had the good fortune to enter Balliol College, an institution 
which seldom fails to stamp upon the happily constituted under- 
graduate a certain superiority of which no one can be wholly 
unconscious, and encourages him to consider himself, his com- 
panions, his education, and his future with becoming serious- 
ness. Already in his Oxford days the diarist was making 
speeches at the Union, which his maturer sagacity can recall 
with approval of their political insight. Immediately upon 
taking his degree he commenced, by several months of travel 
in Italy and the adjacent countries, that study of foreign politics 
which became the main interest of his life. He settled in 
London to read law and to lay the foundations of an acquaint- 
ance which seems to have embraced nearly every man of note 
in London and a great many out of it. When the Sa/urday 
Review was started in 1855 he was early enrolled in the brilliant 
ranks of its original coatribu‘ors. He entered Parliament in 
1857 a member for the Elgin Boroughs, but maintained con- 
tinuously the habit of travel, for which he was so admirably 
equipped by taste and knowledge. Every historic spot finds 
him ready with the appropriate information, before every pic- 
turesque scene he reids (and quotes) the app opriate po2n oat 
of Byron, Faber or Mrs. Hemans ; only once is he driven to 
fall back upon an extract from Murray’s useful handbooks. In 
every town or country his social and politic :] connections seem 
to have procured him ready access to the most distinguished 
inhabitants : indeed it would be hard to find other pages in 
which such a procession of distinguished name; de‘les before 
the reader. 

In short, tu read these volumes gives one the sensation of 
moving in the most admirable society ; it is only a little dis- 
appointing that the people do not talk. The diarist does little 
more than record the fact that in such a month he had an 
interesting conversation with Stanley, Froude, Renan, Disraeli, 
and some cne of equal notability ; occasionally he mentions 
the subject of discourse, sometimes states his impression of 
the celebrity. Beyondthat he does not go. Stillthere is much 
to be thank/ul for, and he preserves a great many witty things 
that were going the round of the drawing-rooms in those days. 
Oae of the best was a description of Gortschakoff, who was 
very proud of his own despatches; but it would fit Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne a great deal better: ‘A Narcissus admiring his reflection 
in the inkpot.” Two good puns are attributed to Sir G. Rose, 
‘the great punster’: one is almost too good. Somebody asked 
the Latin for a hearse; ‘Mors umnibus,’ he said. It is im- 
possible not to suspect that he arranged for the question. Two 
electioneering stories are set down t» Sir John Bowring, who 
had canvassed Penryn and Kirkcaldy. ‘At the first a 
man said to him: “If you don’t believe in the Trinity 
and wish us to vote for you, we must have ten shillings a head 
instead of five.” At the second a man said to him, “ We w// 
have a religious man to represent us, if we go t> Hell to find 
him”.’ Very characteristic of the German is Mommsen’s phrase 
about Reran, whom he called ‘a true savam! in spite of his 
beautiful style.’ It is interesting to know that the original of 
Tennyson’s ‘Character’ (‘Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye’) was named Sunderland and 
died in a madhouse believing himself t» be God Almighty. 
And at least one really magnificent saying worthy of a coaverted 
Rochefoucauld is preserved by the diarist. Father Strickland, 
an English Jesuit, said to him, ‘I have ob:;erved throuzhout 
life that a man may do an immense deal of good if he does not 
care who gets the credit for it. There is the pith of volum2s 
in that sentence. 

As we have remarked, these volumes do not bing any per- 
sonality strongly before us. Some interesting impressions of 
I. D. Maurice are recorded, who seems to have acted asa moral 
stimulant rather than as an intellectual force. His talk was 
‘like spiritual champagne,’ but his discourses left no clear con- 
ception in the mind of a listener. It surely did not require 
great penetration to discover that Cobden had an ‘essentially 
bourgeois way of looking at things.’ There is a good deal of 
interesting comment upon Napoleon III., who, said a clever 
French woman, was ‘despotic in principle, but not in 
practice. That stamp of despot has always a gulf waiting 
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Much is made of the Empress’s inflaence. 
But, after all, none of this is very novel; why does not 
the diarist tell us something about Tourgueneff whom he met 


for him. 


repeatedly? It would be cynical to attribute the lack of 
vivid characterisation in these notes to the writer's expressed 
intention of bringing out a good-natured book. Rather we 
would attribute it to a certain deficiency of enthusiasm which 
makes his own personality a little unsympathetic. None of the 
remarkable persons whom he met seems to have stirred his 
mind to any unusual emotion ; there is a certain dignity notice- 
able throughout, a correctness of attitude, which would be 
disturbed by the expression of exceptional interest in any 
thing or person. Enthusiasm is, to the official mind, a 
confession of inferiority and Sir M. Grant Duff strikes one as 
being essentially an offi_ial. He quotes with apparent approval 
the amazing statement that the Cabinet represents ‘the first 
sixteen of the Anglo-Saxon race’; yet he had been over ten 
years in Parliament when he quoted it. 

In short, Sir M. E. Grant Du‘f impresses us as a very ab'e, 
well-read and well-bred man who has lived a great deal with 
the best mea of his own generation and the one before it. He 
was probably thirty years ago very much what Mr. Curzon is 
in the present House of Commons. The essays which he re- 
prints in these volumes from old reviews have not lost all their 
interest and are very well written. The volumes themselves 
are admirable as regards paper and print. 


THE WISE AND THE WAYWARD 


The Wise and the Wayward. By G. S. STREET, 
London: Lane. 


It is not often that a critic of genius can employ his genius 
in anything but criticism. He may be able to do other things 
better than most men and as well as some, but he generally 
fails as compared with himself. Now, Mr. Street is a critic of 
genius. But he can also create ; and some of his creations are 
as good as his best criticism, which does not seem too high 
praise for the author of The Ausodiography of a Boy, and the two 
volumes of essays. In Zhe Wise and the Wayward, however, 
Mr. Street has ventured upon new ground. And naturally his 
first long effort in the way of story-telling excites curiosity. We 
all know Mr. Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry as a 
‘criticism of life.’ With a little explanation, it is a definition 
which we more or less accept. Asa description of Mr. Street's 
novel it exactly hits the spot. All through we are under the 
guidance of one who criticises, analyses, and ponders deeply on 
whatever excites his curiosity. But this critical attitude of the 
author is modified by a delicious sense of humour, a perception 
of life as broad as it is tolerant. The result is that, although 
Mr. Street has a very slight story to tell, you are hardly 
conscious of it, so admirably are the different characters 
depicted, and so full of humour and observation are the 
author’s remarks on his puppets. The hero, George Ashton, is 
a type of man that does not excite your admiration. He is a 
man of tact and ability, a gentleman, and something of a 
scholar ; but he is self-conscious and introspective ; rather fond 
of wine; one who dallies in women’s boudoirs, but without 
much real passion; a languid man, lacking that quality of 
manhood which is responsible for strong and sudden anger. 

The story practically opens with his marriage with Nelly 
Canover, a beautiful and charming girl, frank and clever and 
lovable. Her father was rather a shady character, though 
ostensibly a gentleman ; poor, but always striving to be rich at 
the least possible inconvenience to himself. The marriage was 
a good one for his daughter, and Major Canover was well 
enough pleased. His son-in-law, however, did not like him. 
At first, of course, everything went well, and had there been no 
Mrs. Jack Ashton, George Ashton and his wife would have 
been able to live together with more or less comfort to the end 
of their lives. But Mrs. Jack Ashton, with the help of Provi- 
dence, kindly interposed. and brought about a much more 
edifying dénouement, as far as she herself was concerned. She 
was George Ashton’s cousin’s wife, and an admirable wife she 
made him. He was a bovine creature, with a splendid appetite, 
no character, and less brains. His wife and he are genuinely 
attached to each other, and she has the virtue also of being an 

admirable mother. There was therefore ng necessity that 
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George Ashton should marry at all, seeing that Jack Ashton 
was his heir, and that Mrs. Jack had provided her husband 
with an heir of his own. Besides, Mrs. Jack was sincerely 
grieved at George’s choice of a wife ; she had cut Nelly on one 
occasion, and was afraid that her character was not all that it 
might be. Nevertheless, she accepted the situation, and 
conquered in the end. Poor Nelly hated her, but could not 
put her hate to any practical use. Mrs. Jack was too many for 
her, and the uncomfortable suspicion haunts one that Mrs. Jack 
had it too much her own way. Mr. Street rather neglects 
Nelly, and devotes himself to Mrs. Jack, with the result that 
she has the best of it all through. Now, there was no reason 
on earth why Nelly, for example, should have held her tongue 
about Mr. Morrison’s visit to her. She guessed that Mrs. Jack 
had told George some contemptible story about it, yet she was 
too proud to justify herself, checkmate Mrs. Jack, and make 
her husband ashamed of himself. It would have been such a 
relief to have seen Mrs. Jack, if only for once, have a turn of 
bad luck. The incident of George Ashton and Madeline Adair 
is unconvincing, and, as it seems to us, unnecessary. It is only 
another insult to Nelly; and itis a pity that Mr. Street does 
not let us see more of her only champion, Francis Wilmot, 
since no one else, not even the author, can be found to stand 
up for her. The end is that George Ashton and his wife 
separate, and Mr. and Mrs Jack Ashton are tr.umphant. Mr. 
Street calls this a hap»y ending. He thinks all his characters 
are, in the ci:cumstances, as well situated as they could possibly 
be, Perhaps he is right ; but the happiest ending for us would 
have been the utter discomfiture of Mrs. Jack Ashton. On the 
whole, Mr. Street has succeeded in writing a good story, but it 
is not the best thing he has done by any means, 


FICTION 
1. Ozmar the Mystic. By EMrRIC HULME BEAMAN. Bliss. 
2. The Money Spinner. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN and 
S. G. TALLENTYRE, Smith Elder. 
3. Gods of Gold. By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 
4. Eyes that do not see. By HILTON HILL, 


White. 
Simpkin. 


1. An esoteric Buddhist in a dress coat is still comparatively 
rare; but when such a strange fowl appears, and combiies 
with an impressive appearance an obvious command over the 
forces of hypnotism, it is well to utilise him. Therefore we 
have nothing but applause for the anxious father who puts the 
philosopher to detective uses. In this line Ozmar is invaluable, 
and stands to lesser and more unscrupulous adepts in the 
relation ofa torpedo-catcher to a torpedo-boat, or a keeper toa 
poacher. We agree with Sir Frederick Robinson that he is ‘ a 
wonderful man,’ and are equally ‘at a loss to conceive’ how he 
discovers the connection between Esther’s illness and the 
abduction of a Slavonic lady in the East of Europe. That is 
another instance of the utility of hypnotism. It supersedes the 
necessity of a connected plot, and space and time can be 
annihilated to make two lovers happy. The party at Cairo, 
consisting of one Prince Loris of Rivania, on the hunt for the 
villain Karamoff, or Kerim, and his captive the Lady Vassya, 
Colonel Szardas, who ‘ wants’ the same scoundrel for Rivanian 
political reasons, Sir Frederic Robinson above mentioned, who 
has been induced to assist in the search on the assurance that 
his daughter's recovery from her neurotic illness is dependent 
on its success, and his friend Lord Aylmer, who is Esther‘s 
lover, have a perilous experience in the course of their 
‘punitive expedition.’ Nothing could be more simple than 
their conduct throughout the negotiations with Kerim, and that 
they are enclosed in the central chamber of the Pyramid with 
the luckless Vassya certainly serves them right. Szardas, as 
an old soldier, would hardly have gone into such a trap and left 
his mortal enemy outside. However all’s well that ends well, 
and it is perhaps hypercritical to scan the details of such 
marvellous incidents. But we must take exception to the 
Oriental benevolence of the Home Secretary in the matter of 
Aylmer’s release behind the backs of the committing magistrates. 
The circumlocutory style of Sir Frederick’s narrative in its 
earlier portion is rather overdone, though one understands it as 
part of his o!d-fashioned dignity. Mr. W. T. Smith’s pencil 
has done justice to Karamoffs villany, but two of the portraits 
have no resemblance to the third, 
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2. We learn from the prefatory note that Mr. Tallentyre is 
responsible for the majority of these little character-sketches 
reprinted from Gosd Words. 1n which case he may be con- 
gratulated. For these are crisp incisive stories, in which the 
kernel is tender and wholesome (‘ comfrendre, Cest pardonner,’ 
is their motto), though the husk of circumstance is often hard 
and narrow, and the garnishing not without pungency. The 
saddest sketch is that of the money spinner himself, the lonely 
old bourgeois, neglected and despised of the fashionable wife, 
who has married him for money, and the smart children wo 
hold him at arm’s length. Among Mr. Rackham’s illustrations 
the figures of the old man and Parker, his politely domineering 
builer, are among the best. ‘My Lord’ is an old roudé whose 
exp'ring sparks of humour are softened by a tenderaess for his 
chaplain’s wife, so ‘damned innocent,’ till he feels ‘like a convert.’ 
A happy scene is that on the strange deathbed where Miriam 
in her simplicity is reading the Morning Prayer to him: ‘When 
the chaplain points out to her that, in consideration for the 
pitient’s weakness she might omit to pray for the Parliament, 
My Lord from his bed says, “ No, no. Dammyy, they need it,” and 
begs that Miriam may be left to her own devices.’ The foolish 
and faithful "Melia who expends herself body and soul on her 
invalid brother H’alf, and many years after his death is found 
crying for him, for ‘it do seem as if he were the only one I can 
come by—who couldn’: get on without me,’ is a jewel though 
the setting is mean. ‘The Soldier Servant’ with his gifts of 
ticiturnity and literal military obedience, and his silent devotion 
to his p'ain little daughter, is another sketch that dwells w.thin 
the memory. For the more topical pieces, ‘The Practical 
Woman,’ ‘ Intellect,’ ‘The Beauty,’ and (of course) ‘Tne New 
Woman, we care less ; the themes are becoming a little thread- 
bare. But there is no want of reality in their treatment. ‘ The 
Labourer’ and ‘The Squire’ are types rapidly disappearing. 
But we are grateful for their picturesque presentment. 

3. Ruby Lynndale was the beauty of the season and Lord 
Sandown the most popular sportsman in England. But Sandown 
was on the verge of ruin on the turf and Ruby was penniless. 
So the peer backs out of his engagement, and Ruby, rejected at 
home, betakes her to the slums and the spiritual direction of 
Philip Oriel, ‘the advanced young priest of St. Anstrobarta’s 
Church, E.’ Interviews in the vestry, and sacred tableaux, in 
which the priest and Ruby represent the most holy characters, 
lead to a reconsideration on Philip’s part of the necessity of a 
celibate priesthood, and Ruby’s entire abandonment to a passion 
exalted by exquisite spiritual emotions. Meantime Sandown 
has been taken in hand by Miss Nellie Potter, from Chicago, 
who finances him in return for his good offices in London 
society. This good-hearted and hard-headed young vulgarian 
is much too acute to lose her balance or sacrifice ker amtition 
for a moderately equipped young man who is not likely to make 
any personal impression on the world, and it is with her fu'l 
consent that he renews his pursuit of Ruby. But on the austere 
Philip beholding his spiritual bride in the embrace of her former 
suitor, he vouchsafes her no chance of explanation, but flies 
forthwith to Africa, that ancient refuge of the saints from 
carnal complications. Here the cevoted man crowns his career 
with martyrdom at the hands of the savage Masai, having 
imparted a modern touch to the catastrophe by an ingenious 
application of dynamite to the persecutors assailing the mission- 
house. But Philip has paved the way to the rehabilitation of 
his rival, who finds his proper field as the leader of a chartered 
company, and combines a gallant attempt at rescue with the 
permanent occupation of vast lands in ‘the British sphere of 
influence.’ The conclusion of the story hasa healthy flavour of 
adventure which goes far to compensate for a good deal of 
melodramatic absurdity in its earlier phases, and the worship 
of go's of gold is more elevating—at any rate, more respectable 
—when prosecuted under difficulties in Africa than amid in- 
trigues in Belgravia or speculations on the Stock Exchange or 
the turf, 

4. From several indications, we conclude that the writer of 
this study in domestic complications is an intelligent foreigner. 
We are becoming accustomed, though by no means reconci'ed, 
to American speliing set forth by English printers. But 
‘courtesseying’ is a form of ob<isance hithertounknown. ‘The 
amiable vicar’ can never have addressed his bishop as ‘your 
grace,’ and it is hard to believe that he considered ‘calling 

servants by their barren surnames’ a relic of fevdZa//s7 ! This 
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vicar is, in spite of his eccentricities, a pleasant picture of a 
rather secular parson. Football and investments are more in 
his line than preaching, but he is an honourable man and a 
good citizen. It is hard upon him to find the gracious Laura 
Wrayburn, the object of his early love, oppressed with the 
consciousness of a ‘past,’ and sucha past. To be the mother 
of a child by her sister’s divorced husband is certainly a false 
position. There is something so naively repulsive in this 
central element of the story that it spoils our enjoyment of the 
better parts of the book, the ingenuous cooings of the young 
doctor and his patient the blind Valetta, and the fidelity of 
Russett to the unhappy object of his love and pity. 


DEBRETT’s HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Dedvet.’s House ef Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1897. 
London: Dean. 


This is a very useful compilation, and but for one thing we 
might impute to it also the felicity of the country which has no 
history, because it would not be possible to make any detailed 
criticism of lists of names, though they are brought marvellously 
up to date. But Debrett is not content to give us only a list 
of names. He says on his title-page that his book is ‘ illus- 
trated with eight hundred armorial engravings.’ This is the 
‘one thing,’ for eight hundred coats of arms, mostly unautho- 
rised, not ‘exemplified’ at the Hera'ds’ College, must afford 
focd for thought. The critic is not disappointed. We have 
here specimens of all kinds of heraldry, and Debrett’s doub:ful 
position with regard to courtesy titles and ranks, as shown in 
his Peerage, is further ‘exemplified’ in his //ouse of Com- 
mens and the Judicial B:nch. We had better bezin by 
pointing out briefly the great merits of the work as a 
book of reference and its usefulness to any one who 
has to write on subjects connected with public affairs and 
politics. After a few preliminary remarks and notes on recent 
changes we come to the list of ‘ Members of Parliament, 1897; 
the third Session of the 14th Parliament of H. M. Queen 
Victoria, and the 26:h Parliament of the United Kingdom’ 
The first M.P. named is Mr. William Abraham, to whom are 
assigned three at first sight incompatible qualifications. He 
is a Protestant, a Congregationalist, and a Nationalist. Tae 
Noaconformist conscience is; well represented by this case, 
and, strange t> say, Mr. Abrahim’s name is fo'lowcd by that 
of another William Abraham, who seems to comine the sam2 
Pariamentary qualifications, but comes from Cwmavon. At 
the third name, also that of a so-called ‘ Liberal,’ we reach our 
first coat of arms, and have no fault to find with it. Mr. 
Acland’s motto is ‘Ia¢oranlable, and Sir Thoma;, his father, 
is the e’eventh baronet, which seems to show that some very 
ancient and well connected families have not learned wisdom 
with years. The list of members of the Lower House ends 
with the name of Mr. Yoxall, to which no coat of arms is 
appended. The next division of the volume contains a. 
enumeration of a'l ‘counties, divisions, univers'ties, boroughs 
and borough wards returning members to Parlianent’ 
A great many have arms or are represented by seals, 
with suitab'e inscriptions. These insignia, whether reco,- 
nised or not by the heraldic authorities, are extremely 
interesting to the archwologist, and in certain cases are 
of great antiquity. Examples worihy of study may be 
found under the names of Bury St. Edmund’s, Wisbech, 
Christchurch, Colchester, Tiverton, ‘ Barnastapolie, Galway, 
Glasgow, Halifax, and others. Louth, in Lincolnshire, 
seems to have adopted the seal of the grammar school 
of 1552, together with the motto as to the use of the rod. 
We next come to a brief p erage, a I'st of peers’ surnames, 
and of the members of the Privy Council. There are no arms 
in this part of the book, but we soon arrive at ‘Judges of 
th: Superior Courts,’ and the heraldry begins again. After 
the Superior Courts come the County Courts, and next a 
curious list of ‘ Vice-Admirals of the Coast.’ These function- 
aries are, we learn, judicial and ministerial officers, representing 
the Lord High Admiral in his civil, as distinguished from bis 
naval,cip city. The English coast is divided into nineteen 
vice-admiralties, many of which have at present no vice- 
admiral to impress seamen, or to take cognisance within their 
own jurisdiction ‘of all causes, civil and maritime, and of crimes 
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and offences.’ Lord Dufferin is Vice Admiral of Ulster, Lord 
Listowel of Munster, and in Scotland the vice-admirals seem 
generally to be provosts of the principal ports within the 
jurisdiction. We have not mentioned all the contents of this 
wonderful book, but hope we have shown how useful it will 
prove to those who require its help: while to those who read it 
more for amusement than for information there is a great deal 
upon which we might dwell with pleasure. 

The heraldry has been slightly mentioned above, but is well 
worthy of a closer examination. The critic will find in this 
department a great many things which must not only go into 
the rather arbitrary category of ‘unauthorised arms,’ but which 
are really not heraldic in even the widest sense. We observe 
that Earl Compton has repudiated his supporters—or does he 
consider supporters and a coronet incompatible with his poli- 
tical creed? But Lord Balcarres’s arms are equally destitute of 
support, and he is a staunch Conservative. This is the case 
also, we perceive, with other personages throughout the book. 
Mr. Gorell Barnes, M.P., has a coat of arms, and a very pretty 
one, but his cousin, Sir John Gorell Barnes, a judge, has none. 
Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett has two surnames but only one coat 
of arms, while Mr. Biddulph of Ledbury has two crests and 
only one surname. This anomaly appears in an extreme form 
in the shield assigned to Colonel Blundell Hollinshead Blun- 
dell, where we find three surnames and only one coat of arms. 
Sir Thomas Carmichael is allowed his supporters, two angels, 
though they are denied to Lord Henry Bentinck. But we 
cannot go systematically through the strange series of shields 
offered for our entertainment. Picking out here and there 
what seems especially curious, we come to the venerable arms 
of the Courtenays of Powderham, the best family in England 
according to most genealogists, and we find them assigned to 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, who does not even spell his name in 
the same way; and, by way of cistinction, Deérett further 
marks them with the label, a sign of cadency which denotes 
the eldest son. As if this is not enough and sufficiently ab-urd, 
the label is white or silver on a gold ground, which is bad 
heraldry. Lord Cranbourne, Lord Curzon, Lord Dalkeith, 
Lord Warkworth, Lord Willoughby and others are deprived 
of their supporters though Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Sir Frederick Fitz Wygram have 
theirs. Mr. Wingfield Digby, Sir Alexander Hood, Mr. 
Sydney Gedge and others show the arms of their respective 
wives with their own, while Mr. Lecky, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Albert Brassey, and Colonel Wilson display from six to 
nine quarterings each. The exmples of modern, Heralds’ 
College made, coats are curious and deserve separate study, 
but some of them surpass our heraldry to describe in appro- 
priate language ; such are Davies, Brymer, bailey, King, and 
Price-Jones, while a clever, but not very heraldic combination 
appears in the shield of Mr. Hulse of Salisbury, and dates, 
strange to say, from early in the eighteenth century. It is in 
the arms of boroughs that the most striking anomalies are to 
be discovered. Luton, for instance, with its sheaf, its hive, its 
rose and its thistle; Hanley with its examples of crockery ; 
and Salford, in which bees, sheaves, shuttles and other emblems 
of labour appear, coatrast strongly with the corpses of Lich- 
field, the skeleton of Londonderry, and the ghastly heads of 
Reading. 


HAZLITERATURE 


Four Generations of a Literary Family. By W. CAREW 
Hazuirr. With Portraits. London: Redway. 


We are not as a rule fond of anecdotes about living persons : 
but one which Mr. Carew Hazlitt tells is so apposite to a 
Criticism of his new book that no apology is needed for quoting 
it. It runs as follows :—‘ Herbert Spencer stayed three or four 
years ago at Dorking with Grant Allen while | was in the same 
neighbourhood; and | heard that he was then in very failing 
health and terrib!y nervous and crotchety. He had conceived 
an intolerance of remarks of a commonplace and unfruitful 
character, and he had brought with him an apparatus which he 
could at pleasure slip over his ears, and which spared to him 
the pain of auricular contact with less gifted mortals. Yet how 
vast a profit some of our greatest writers have derived from the 
comparative study of inferior minds; and the investigation of 
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graduated intellectual force must be very incomplete without a 
survey of every form and measure of development. But I con- 
clude that Herbert Spencer adopted this precaution as a, vale- 
tudinarian in self-defence.’ After reading through these two 
volumes, one is led to a much simpler and more obvious 
explanation: Mr. Spencer had heard that Mr. Carew Hazlitt 
was ‘in the same neighbourhood,’ and took this simple pre- 
caution against overhearing any of his conversation. He thereby 
showed his wisdom. A more miserable collocation of pointless 
twaddle with indecent backbiting than forms at least half of 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s volumes it has not often been one’s fate to 
come across. When the author is not dull he is spiteful : when 
not spiteful he is dull : and he not infrequently succeeds in com- 
bining both qualities. This would be painful in any casetoa 
reviewer who was desirous of finding some merits in a book to 
which attached so great a name as Hazlitt, but it is the more 
deplorable because the other half of these volumes contains 
quite a deal of really interesting and decent stuff. Never did 
one feel more strongly the truth of Hesiod’s saying that the 
half is sometimes more than the whole. There is an interesting 
letter of William Hazlitt’s here printed which ought to have been 
waved as a danger signal in front of the eyes of his grandson, 
Hazlitt was writing to a publisher about one of his early pieces 
of hack work. 

‘I have sent you’ (he says) ‘ the abridgment I have made of 
the two first volumes. Tne proportion in quantity is, as near 
as I can guess, about two hundred and ten pages to seven 
hundred and ninety—that is, considerably less than a third. 
. . « If you should think this too much in quantity the sooner 
you let me know the better. I find that going on in the way 
I have done I can insert almost anything that is worth remem- 
beringin the book. I give the amusing passages almost entire. 
In fact I have done little more than leave out repetitions and 
other things that might as well never have been in the book.’ 

If some kind friend would have done the same for Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt and have straightened out his sentences and revised his 
English the consequence would probably have been a really 
laudable little book. He tells us of mysterious cases ‘ where a 
famous author is just the least weak in his information, his 
grammar, and his points (s/c) and where some obscure person 
in the background is employed by the publisher with his privity 
and at his cost to make the otherwise chef d’euvre exactly 
suitable for public use and view.’ If Mr. Carew Hazlitt knows 
of such useful people, why on earth did he not employ one? We 
should not then have had the pleasure of chuckling or the pain 
of sighing (according to temperament) over such sentences as 
the following, which are taken at random fiom these pages: 
‘ Locker was accustomed to say of a certain bookseller who had 
** done time” that when he met him his eyes always mechani- 
cally gravitated to his hair.’ ‘1 judge from a letter directed 
by them to Hazlitt on March 5, 1821, that the proprietors of 
tne London Magazine, after the fall of Scott in the duel with 
Lockhart, entertained some idea of proposing to the former 
the vacant editorial chair,’ 

One has heard of mediums who professed to be able to 
obtain MSS. from dead authors, but this is probably the only 
instance on record of an editor being appointed after his 
death : for Scott was killed in the duel. It would be tiresome 
to heap up instances of this kind of thing, though the two we 
have quoted offer a certain amusement. The extraordinary 
thing to believers in the heredity of genius is how Hazlitt, who 
at his best was indubitably one of the finest prose writers of 
the century, can have had a grandson so fond of writing, yet so 
hopelessly incapable of it. In fact, if William Hazlitt and Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt were rolled into one we should scarcely be certain 
to get an ordinary writer of decent English out of the coup‘e. 
Pe haps the explanation is to be found in what we know of 
William Hazlitt’s style in conversation. ‘Sa conversation était 
négligée, incorrecte, mélée de termes vulgaires, souvent de 
phrases peu intelligibles,’ says M. Walckenaer, and the de- 
scription might have been written by one who had waded 
through Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s volume. This it is, evidently, and 
not the style of the essays which was heritable ; the conclusion 
is enough to make Mr. Francis Galton drop tears, such as phi- 
losophers shed when a dearly loved theory gangs agley. As 
for great part of the matter, it is, if possible, worse than the 
manner. Mr. Carew Hazlitt expresses such ardent desires 
that the Law of Libel would interpose to cover the incom- 
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petent author with its xgis, that we had}better give some 
instances. Here, then, you have him in his merely dull fit: 

‘My informant adds that it was here that they first made the 
Bath buns, which I used as a schoolboy to prefer out of a par- 
ticular shop in Orange Street, Red Lion Square, as | did the 
three-cornered tarts from one in St. Swithin’s Lane.’ ‘I recollect 
my father telling me about this time that he had been dancing 
the evening before with a lady who was so thin that he was 
afraid she would have worn his coat into holes.’ ‘My daughter 
had written to Mr. Jago’s, describing in rather glowing colours 
an article of dress just acquired ; and her young correspondent 
replied, “ Your hat isadream.” She was probably unacquainted 
with the fact that this expression is common in Frenck. literature.’ 
‘Huth mentioned to m2 once at table that the firm kept a ceriain 
number of professional works in Moorgate Street, where their 
place of business was at that time, for reference and consultation. 
“Ah!” I was tempted to say, “‘that is your C/itty library.” But 
my worthy acquaintance was joke-proof.’ 

Is it not rather sad that a great name should be dragged 
through such puddles of muddy imbecility? But there is a 
lower deep. Mr. Carew Hazlitt has a painful trick of trying to 
besmirch great names. It is with some hesitation that one gives 
further currency to his attempts in this kind ; however, it is 
luckily possible to choose a couple of ¢xanples in which there 
is no danger of his mud sticking. Here they are, for the con- 
sideration of decent people : 

‘Siggers told me some queer and unproducible stories of the 
old Duke of Wellington in connection with Brompton, where he 
favoured a resort partaking of the character of a casiso and 
something else. His Grace was a regular Orlando Inamorato 
or Don Juan, and not always of a very high type.’ ‘A book- 
seller assured me that he would have been commissioned to 
make the catalogue of the late Lord Coleridge’s private library, 
but that, owing to certain circumstances, the business was a 
rather delicate one. I believe that this was a thorough fiction.’ 

It may be as well to inform Mr. Carew Hazlitt that when a 
man with any rudimentary notions of decency—one need not go 
the length of saying a gentleman—is told a scurrilous story 
which he disbelieves, it is not customary for him to relate it as 
a toothsome morsel, still less to print it. But it would be vain 
to argue with aman who can print such garbage as is found 
here and there in these volumes, and who has already shown 
himself willing to traffic in the record of his grandfather’s weak- 
ness. Perhaps Mr. Carew Hazlitt cannot help showing that 
‘splenetic acrimony ’ which he admits to be a family failing ; he 
even telis us how his father once ‘ declared that, if I persisted in 
making myself objectionable, I should never prosper.’ One is 
sincerely sorry that he should have inherited Hazlitt’s faults 
without his genius ; no more pitiable lot could be imagined than 
is here revealed. For the sake of the name, we repeat that we 
should be glad to see about a quarter of these reminiscences 
preserved ; but the volumes as they stand cannot be too soon 
forgotten. This end the publishers are endeavouring to gain. 


THE YELLOW BOOK 
The Yellow Book. Vol. XII. London: Lane. 


The recent publication, in the Revue de Paris, of Madame 
Dudevant’s letters to Alfred de Musset has provoked Mr. 
Henry James to revive the time-worn tale of the relations 
that existed at Venice between these two, when ‘she was 
a man and he was a woman in that kingdom by the sea.’ 
His purpose is to consider how far the secrets of personal 
experience may be triumphantly converted to the uses of art. 
He arrives, through a maze of subtle reasoning, at no particular 
conclusion, unless it is that only the art of a George Sand can 
excuse the indecency of certain expositions. He foresees atime 
when a reaction will take place, and the detective skill of the 
investigator will be met by a prophylactic secretiveness on the 
part of the hunted creature. The gratuitous self-revelations of 
George Sand, and the public exposure of the inquest lately held 
on M. Zola’s interior, help to hasten the desired end. Mean- 
while, in our present state of unhealthy curiosity we can only be 
obliged to Mr. Henry James for a titiliating story which serves 
to illustrate the rapid methods employed by George Sand 
in her translation of experience into expression. During her 
liaison with Prosper Mérimée she was observed by him, dimly 
through the dark of an early dawn, on her knees, sketchily clad, 
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and making a fire to keep her warm while she conveyed her 
impressions to writing before they cooled. ‘The spectacle 
chilled his ardour and tried his taste’; it was, in fact, fatal to 
their further intimacy. 

The delicate subtlety of Mr. Henry James’s style demands, 
at this time of day, no fresh eulogy. But his admirers may 
well ask of him that he should guard more carefully his high 
reputation. The present article is sprinkled with the strangest 
blemishes. We are told of George Sand, likened for the 
moment to a ship, that ‘she was never left awkwardly strad- 
dling on the sandbank of fact’ Ships never precisely straddle 
on sandbanks. Again, comparing £//e ct Luz with her corres- 
pondence, ‘the letters, he says, ‘show us the crude primary 
stuff from which the moral @2/a:Ament of the book was d/sti/led,’ 
Has ‘detachment’ here the sense of abstraction, or concretely 
of a detached body? and in either case could it be comfortably 
‘distilled?’ Once more, in speaking of the battle between 
hunter and hunted to which we alluded above, he tells us, ‘ it 
will be “pul devil, pull tailor,” and the hardest pull will doubt- 
less constitute the happiest result.’ It would be an easy though 
unpleasant task to instance other lapses in this article ; for our 
excuse in quoting thus far we must plead a jealous regard for 
Mr. Henry James at his best. 

If 7he Jellow Book is not above its own high average 
of at least the last few numbers there is little blame. Mr. 
Henry Harland’s ‘Flower o’ the Clove’ is in his brightest 
and most captivating manner. Perhaps, however, he a 
little shirks his conclusion; but it is something in Zhe 

Yellow Book to have a conclusion at alk Most of the con: 
tributors avoid the perils of a ‘curtain’ The charm of the 
attitude of Mr. Harland’s heroine towards her cousin, born 
out of wedlock—she has come into the property which she 
feels to be his by right, and she sets herself to make amends 
by marrying him—is tempered by the subsequent revelation of 
a slip, made half innocently, in her own past, which might 
have made her distasteful to a less charitable lover. Our 
admiration for the woman’s generosity—the characteristic by 
which we learn to know her—must appreciably suffer by this 
revelation: but the charm of her personality ‘remains. Miss 
Lena Milman’s story of ‘Marcel: an Hotel child? strikes just 
the right note of feeling. Its pathos does not advertisegitself. 
On the other hand the little sketch of Miss Renée de fitans 
for all its delicacy, is less unconscious. Miss; Ella d’Arcy. 
who gives us another suburban interior, has taken to writing 
in fortunate parallels like the Psalmist. What again are 
these new words which she invents—the adjective ‘pre- 
dominate,’ and the verb to ‘justle’? Her women have an 
air of reality, and, if taken from life, must have cost her some 
sadly tedious investigation ; but her men are only plausible, 
Miss Netta Syrett, a writer not without talent, should also 
learn more about men. We cannot quite accept her picture 
of a ‘straightforward’ country gentleman, who punishes a local 
doctor (wrongly supposed to have insulted his wife) by the rather 
ignominious process of spoiling his practice for him. Miss 
Ménie Muriel Dowie, who is better with her men, has a portrait 
of a sporting waiter ‘in the Weald’ which reveals a conscien- 
tious observation. Mr. Buchan in the account of a Scotch 
shepherd’s death is equally conscientious; but it is a very 
palimpsest of impressions. For the rest, Mr. Richard Garnett 
with his rat-catching Pope is heavily humourous; and Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne in ‘ Two Prose Fancies’ courageously bur- 
lesques himself. The poetry (despite Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
pleasant threnody ‘ To Rollo,’ puppy ‘untim:ly taken’) is below 
the level of the prose. Mr. Watson, who usually shows a certain 
precision in the matter of form, has a rhymeless amorphous 
poem called ‘The Lost Eden.” ‘The story of Adam and Eve 
is well known. It will suffice to remind the reader that Eve 
gave Adam to eat of the Tree of Knowledge. Mr. Watson 
gives a revised version of the consequence : 


Straightway his Eden 
Irked like a prison-house. 
Vastness invited him, 


‘Come,’ said the stars. 
Thunderous behind hin 
Clang the gold Eden gates, 
‘“ Come,” said the stars.’ Are we then (o understand that 
the Garden of Eden was under cover? 
In conclusion, The Yellow Book is to be counted happy in 
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the acquisition ofa new artist, Miss Ethel Reed, whose drawings 
are fresh and piquant. But perhaps the best piece of work is 
from the pencil of Miss Alice Szold. Though only a slight 
compositioa, the tender sentiment of her ‘ Grief’ is very actual. 


SOME COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


Prodlems of Biology. By G. SANDEMAN. 
Sonnenschein. 


London: 


This volume, though small in compass (two hundred and 
thirteen pages), will prove exceedingly tough reading; it is 
emphatically not a book for the arm-chair. One picks up a 
work dealing with biology in general in the exp2ctation that it 
will have numerous chatty accounts of protectively coloured 
frogs, of telegonic dogs and the usual stock-in-trade of the 
evolutionist. These expectations are at once dispelled by 
many sentences such as the following : ‘Now the inner con- 
fusion of biology depends on the form of the science; not on 
its necessary form, but on its actual form, which is the strang2 
result of the other two.’ The author, in fact, goes to work 
with a will, not so much to expound the theories of biology as 
to apply to them inexorable logic. The result is a work which 
will not appeal to even the ‘moderately instructed general 
reader. It is a serious volume of philosophy suitable to the 
grave student. ‘As is ‘common with such works they are 
extensions of natural law.to matters which are to the man in 
the street not thusexplicable. Mr. Sandeman’s view of religion 
can hardly be recommended as suitable reading for the suburban 
family circle. He says that religion is itself unintelligible ; 
but, ‘in despite of its essential unreasonableness, is there, in 
order to the preservation of nations, which otherwise would 
fall into decay through’ tos much intelligence.’ This is in 
illustration of what the author terms the ‘third postulate of 
biology,’ that ‘everything organic exists only by reason of and 
is to be explained only in relation to, some special externa! use 
which it now has, or which a similar structure has had in 
former times.’ The instance indeed is one of the familiar 
rudimentary organ. But is Mr. Sandeman perfectly right ia 
assuming that the phrase which we have quoted is really a 
postulate of biology? There are many biologists, and their 
numbers are increasing, who do not accept without demur the 
doctrine of universal utility in the present or in the past. 

Even more difficul: is it to apply the notioa of rudimentary 
organs and what evolutionists term ‘change of function’ to the 
habits and ways of mankind. An eminent professor of 
biology derived the modesty of women from the initiative of 
palzolithic man; palolithic man, surmised the professor, 
preferred to carry on his courtship within a thicket, not by any 
means for reasons of privacy but in order to avoid the flints of 
another palolithic man. That this particular hereditary 
instinct seems t» be dying out is evinced by the aspect of our 
parks after dusk. 

With some justice does the author attack current views as to 
the usefulness of particular structures. An ingenious view to 
explain an inconvenient peculiarity of habit or appearance is 
often framed without due study of the creature when at home. 
The notorious Kallima butterfly, who has wings with an under- 
side wonderfully like a decayed and mildewed leaf, is always 
represented as sitting on a branch with a stem-like outgrowth 
of those wings closely applied to the branch and thus heighten- 
ing the resemblance. It has, however, been quite recently 
stated by a naturalist, who knows more of that butterfly than 
many who adhere to the theory concerning it, that the insect 
does not sit as it should do, but upside down. We do not 
follow with so much confidence Mr. Sandeman’s criticism of 
the porcupine’s spines. The rattling of the spines of that 
rodent {at night are supposed to warn the panther of the 
undesirability of meddling with it. Mr. Sandeman deprecates 
this altruism, but forgets that there are egotistic altruists. 
The ‘good easygoing man’ has often thoughts for others 
Which arise out of sheer selfishness. So with the lower beasts 
of the field and especially with our porcupine. ‘The rattling 
spines in the dark do not mean a desire to save the leopard 
from inconvenience ; they do mean a compromise; the porcu- 
pine will fare badly if the leopard ignores the spines, but the 
leopard will suffer too. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Sandeman’s book must be read 
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and reflected upon by those who are concerned with biological 
theory. It is, however, nowhere easy, and at times the 
language is baffling in its obscurity. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Land of the Dollar (London: Blackwood), by G. W. 
Steevens, is a republication of letters written to the Daily Mail 
during the late Presidential election. Curiosity, perhap:, is 
now satisfied on that subject, though it is well to have an 
intelligible account of the issues and of the conduct of the 
campaign. We take no exception to what Mr. Steevens has to 
say on this topic. He does not take his readers much beyond 
their depth, or assume on their part a profundity of economic 
knowledge ; but that is all the more reason why those who 
wish to dabb!e in bimetallism should read his book. Certainly 
it will not bore them. The author, however, does more than 
this, and provides for those who do not care about currency 
questions a pleasant and vivacious description of American 
cities, scenery, and people, which is less superficial than the. 
sketchy impressions of mpst tourists. Life is short, ard 
America is large. Mr. Steevens is not familiar with the whole 
of the State:, and does not pretend to be, but he has the 
observing eye of a good reporter, and knows what will interest 
his fellow countrymen. We may commend, without reserve, 
what he has to say about New York, Washington, Boston, 
Niagara, Chicago, Pailadelphia, and the Pacific slop>, that is, 
we commend it as sensible descriptive writing, and as worth 
reading ; and it forms at least half the book. The general 
inferences formed by Mr. Steevens during his rapid tour are of 
less value. They coincide, on the whole, with the commonly 
expressed British views of the condition and character of the 
people of the States. The writer duly emphasises the mixed 
nature of the population—a mixture so active and so constantly 
increasing that it is no more possible to forecast the future of 
America than it would have been to prophesy the rise of our 
own Empire a hundred years af.er the Conquest. ‘ Mean- 
while,’ says Mr. Steevens, ‘the American miy make his mind 
easy about his country. It is a credit to him, and he is a credit 
to it. You may differ from him ; you may laugh at him; but 
neither of these is the predominant emotion that he inspires. 
Even while you differ or laugh, he is essentially the man with 
whom you are always wanting to shake hands.’ 

That terrible line, ‘Amusement and instruction hand in 
hand,’ has doubtless something to be said for its sentiment if 
not for itself. And initially it was no bad scheme that of 
Mr. Jelf to present a certain number of detached scenes of 
history under the thin disguise of the journey made by a child 
‘Eileen’ under the guidance of Titania the Fairy Queen. 
Children are unsuspecting beings ; it is not difficult, in vulgar 
phrase, to ‘pull their legs’; so that one can quite imagine a 
child getting a good way into Mr. Jelf’s book without finding 
out that it was being instructed. The little joke about the 
railway and the railway-stations would perhaps keep on the 
amusement. Sut when all is done it cannot be said that the 
latter element is liberally supplied, at the same time that the 
reversal of the historical order and the irregular disposition of 
the pictures in Mr. Jelfs gallery go some way to mar the use- 
fulness of the book from an educational point of view. To 
learn that a certain station is labelled ‘The year of Our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five, that that which 
follows is called simply ‘ After the forty-five,’ while two chapters 
farther on we have the resting-place ‘ The year of Our Lord 
one thousand five hundred and ninety-eight,’ will not be much 
corrective to the confusion created in a child’s mind by 
travelling from the scaffold of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
to the Boston Tea-Riots, then to Prince Charlie and Flora 
Macdonald and by way of the Pilgrim Fathers on to the 
London of Will Shakespeare and Queen Bess. The last 
mentioned is, be it said, about the best chapter of them all ; 
though the Flora Macdonald chapter falls little behind. Mr. 
Jelf, in fact, narrates clearly and agreeably ; it is quite likely 
that he would be able to hold a child’s attention ; and c@/eris 
paribus there is everything to be said for stories, merely 
considered as stories, which are true and not fiction. Far, 
therefore, be it from us to dissuade the time-honoured parents 
and guardians from procuring Lz/een’s Journey: History 
in Fairyland (London: Murray) for their nurseries or school- 
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rooms. All the same it must be owned that our author has no 
special gifts of historical presentment and one cannot help 
regretting that his scheme should not have fallen into hands 
more fitted to carry it to a fine conclusion. For the illus- 
trations not much can be said. Mrs. Adrian Stokes’s frontis- 
piece has grace without much strength of workmanship, and 
the remaining pictures are of the ‘job lot’ order to which the 
various processes of reproduction are habituating us nowadays. 

The appearance of Mr. H. A. Jones’s play Michael and his 
Lost Angel, in book form (London : Macmillan) may give the 
critic an opportunity of reconsidering in the study the estimate 
formed of it previously in his stall. Frankly there is not much 
more to be said for it off the stage than on. It remains a 
somewhat dreary performance, dull rather than tragic and 
depressing to the last degree. Perhaps this is due as much to 
the subject as to the none too adroit handling. A dream of 
repentance is seldom a very interesting spectacle. We like our 
sinner to sin frankly and without regret and take the con- 
sequences if consequences ensue; but this sickening fellow, 
Michael, snivels over his sins till we lose interest or sympathy 
with him. He loves the fascinating Mrs. Leyden or he does 
not love her. Having made up his mind on this point we 
would rather that he stuck to his opinion in defiance of every- 
thing. He is asomewhat pitiful figure altogether, this Puritan, 
who judges others only himself to be a castaway, pitiful and yet 
priggish withal to the last. For he will make the best of both 
worlds and only join the Church of Rome in this world on the 
distinct understanding that he shall rejoin the fascinating 
Mrs. Leyden in the next. Mr. Joseph Knight contributes a 
too eulogistic preface to the volume and is at some pains to 
defend the title chosen for the play on the score of good taste, 
surely a somewhat hopeless attempt. If the title is not 
intended to suggest St. Michael and All Angels it is meaning- 
less. If it is, it is foolish and a trifle blasphemous. Itisa 
pity the names of the caste are not given. It is always interest- 
ing to recall the performers in the different characters. 

Rottenness: A Siudy of America and England (London 
Beeman)’reminds us of studies of city streets we have reluc- 
tantly made between the hour when refuse is by local custom 
brought out of the houses for removal and the hour when the 
dustman calls. The author, Mr. Roger Pocock, has trotted 
out matter amply sufficient both in quantity and quality to 
justify the title he has selected, as well as the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of a prosperous fungus which bedizens the cover of his 
book, but he has also put forward suggestions for reform far 
beyond anything reasonab!e men can consider worthy of 
trial or consideration. 

An expurgated edition of Fielding’s famous masterpiece, Zom 
Jones, edited for modern readers, by the author's great grand- 
daughter, J. E. M. Fielding (London : Sonnenschein), does not 
greatly move our admiration. It may, however, serve to 
direct its readers to the original. Oddly enough, we opened 
the book at the ‘editorial note’ and found our own opinion 
admirably expressed: ‘Henry Fielding, though at times 
indelicate, according to the canon of our age, is never vicious 
and he deserves a better fate than has befallenhim.’ Harking 
back, however, we found that the editor meant that he should 
not be excluded from the domestic library. 
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